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FLOWER PAINTING 
EXHIBITION 


Forty-five Examples by 







30 Contemporary 


American Artists 
EXHIBITION OPENS MONDAY 


Walt Kuhn, oil, 15” x 12”. $350. OCTOBER 4~CONTINUES 
‘ THROUGH MONTH OF OCTOBER 


$60 to $800 


oils e watercolors e gouaches 


























The paintings in this exhibition are small or 
medium in size—especially appropriate for the 
average apartment or house. The many varieties 
of expression represented in this collection will 
appeal to the diverse tastes of art and .flower 
enthusiasts. 


Carl Lindborg, oi!, 26” x 32”. $200. 


Francis Chapin, oil, 24” x 18 







Henrik Mayer, oil, 28” x 32”. $200. Arthur Osver, oil, 22” x 27”. $250. Whitney Hoyt, oii, 25” x 30”. $300. 


MORTIMER BRANDT 


15 EAST 57th STREET Sth Flogr: : NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art Booms in Britain 

HAT terrible summer day in 1940, when the French 
Army—termed at the time of Umbrella Diplomacy the 
greatest in Europe—broke before Hitler’s Panzers, the war 
was deposited neatly in Britain’s front yard. The survival of 
our way of life was up to England alone, and England met 
the ordeal with bulldog courage. Her people did not waste 
valuable time asking “what are we fighting for”’—they knew, 
the hard way. Which brings me to the point of this “com- 

ment.” What did the embattled English do about art? 
Perhaps we Americans, still debating the value of art in 
an all-out war, will be helped to a decision by the following 
C. T. P. S. dispatch datelined September 20 from London: 
“A great boom in works of art is indicated by sales at the 
summer exhibition of the British Royal Academy, which has 
just ended after the most successful season since 1936. During 
the course of the exhibition, 405 works were sold for $56,105.” 


Works sold and the total purchase prices in the five war 
years are: 


1939 187 for $38,720 
1940 137 for 36,310 
1941 . 152 ior 20,933 
1942 . 237 for 32,555 
1943 . 405 for 56,105 ° 


If the above figures mean anything, it is that the English 
hunger for art and beauty, even as they face the grim reality 
of war. To them, it is evidently one of the indispensibles. 
It will be interesting to see how many sales are recorded 
at our own National Academy exhibition later this season. 


Ten Thousand Primitives 


W'* ON THE Dicest staFF like to look on the magazine 

as an open forum where any reader may take sides, 
pro or con, with anything that appears in these pages. Some- 
times we enjoy the very human pleasure of being praised: 
sometimes, and just as frequently, we get our hair curled. 
And then on rarer occasions a reader will step forward and 
defend our position better than the editor could himself. 
Such is the following letter from Dorothy Kantner, one of 
the most intelligent and competent art critics to come out of 
Pittsburgh in recent years. Writes Miss Kantner: 

“I’ve been reading with interest the letters pro and con 
the Hirshfield exhibition. I didn’t plan to take any active 
part in the argument, but then writer Martin B. Grossman, 
in the September Ist issue (in answer to THE ArT DicEstT’s 
statement that Hirshfield paints no better than, nor any 
worse than, 10,000 other primitives living in 10,000 other 
communities) provoked my pen by asking: 

“Where are they? I have been looking at primitive paint- 
ings for the last fifteen years and have covered territory from 
Montauk to Vancouver and from Maine to the borders of 
Florida, but have not been fortunate enough to find one 
whom I would rate in Hirshfield’s class.’ 

“Well, all I can say, Mr. Grossman, is that your travels 
evidently whisked you completely over Pennsylvania. We 
have primitives in Pittsburgh—who rate well with Hirshfield. 
They (some ten of them) exhibit annually in the exhibit of 
the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. We have at least three 
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in my own home town of Somerset. Penna. One now deceased, 
who rated higher—in my mind—than Hirshfield. And in 
Stoyestown, Pa. (an even smaller y.'lage than Somerset.) 
I know of another. All bona fide primitives. One painted 
waterfalls with the same dexterity that Hirshfield paints 
lion’s manes. 

“ve no objection to primitives, either, but it does seem 
to me that someone is making an awful uproar about a very 
ordinary thing. Give any one with an ounce of feeling, a 
love for color, and the energy to do something about it, a 
brush and some paints and you have a primitive. I’m a primi- 
tive myself. I did an Arizona desert in oil when I was fifteen 
and read Zane Grey. And 1 ve seen just.as good (?) ex- 
hibited in galleries. That’s the point. When practically any- 
body can do that without any training, why go off into the 
upper realms about it. To me it is like setting up a very 
honest but illiterate bit of writing as an example of litera- 
ture. As an expression of an inner urge. all right. But as 
a paragon of art, it is all wrong. 

“When an artist has something to say, and does it, skill- 
fully and artfully, then, to me, he is an artist. But when a 
clothier, a bricklayer, a school teacher, a paperhanger. (!) 
or just an ordinary business man, daubs childlike spots and 
crinkles on canvas it is laudable, it is touching, it is often 
effective, -but it certainly isn’t worth the publicity that it has 
been getting in recent years. 

“And before I sign off, Mr. Grossman, I’ve thought of 
another primitive who lives at Springs, Pa. An Amishman, 
too, who did some of the best ‘primitive’ art work I’ve ever 
seen for a gas station sign. If the sign hadn’t been so huge, 
I'd have lugged it off myself and launched another primitive. 

“Get out of the big cities, Mr. Grossman, and go back into 
the country and small towns and you'll find primitives by 
the bushel. And why not—the woods are full of ‘primitives.’ 
God bless *em, but let’s not worship them!” 


Art in the Corn Belt 


| peerang the most satisfying feeling that goes with being 

editor of the Dicest is the ring-side perspective one gets 
of the growing decentralization of art interest across the 
broad scope of our nation—the infiltration of art from nar- 
row Atlantic seaboard into those mid-continent communities 
that generate the basic strength of America. So it was with 
something of a chuckle that | read a letter from Dr. Harry 
Wood, director of the Art Department of Illinois Wesleyan 
University in the little town of Bloomington. 

Dr. Wood began: “Knowing that you keep your weather 
eye cocked for art that blossoms on the Illinois Prairie, I 
am enclosing some clippings and a story containing new evi- 
dence.” 

The new evidence: At a time when schools everywhere are 
retrenching in the “impractical” fields, the trustees have 
voted overwhelmingly to expand Illinois Wesleyan’s art pro- 
gram; and, implementing that plan, an anonymous donor 
has given $10,000 to cover the cost of a new art building on 
the campus. “It is encouraging to know,” writes Dr. Wood, 
“that in crucial and practical-minded times there are people 
with sufficient vision to recognize the necessity for enlarging 
our restorative cultural resources for the postwar world.” 

Bloomington, one of the most art-conscious small towns in 
the mid-west, has a very active art association of 350 mem- 
bers headed by Mrs. C. Carroll Jones. Partly because of their 
backing the community art appreciation classes last year were 
highly successful. Summer school art enrollment at Illinois 
Wesleyan was higher than any previous year. Bloomington 
merchants, clubs and newspapers respond to anything con- 
nected with art. From my ring-side seat, it looks as if art 
interest is thriving unusually well in the corn belt—particu- 
larly in my native state. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Millier Appreciated 

To ARTHUR MILLIER, c/o THE ART DIGEST: 
But for the danger of overexposure at 
both ends, I would take off my hat to you 
and make a deep bow. Your article “Art 
in the Post-War World” that appeared 
in the September Ist, 1943, issue of THE 
ART DIGEST must have made Mark Twain 
and Will Rogers sit up and shake hands. 
And when they shook, their mantle start- 
ed sliding from their broad backs to your 
well-rounded shoulders. Let it slide. For 
America needs a humorist more than a 
new Secretary of State or a good five 
cent cigar. Bravo! Out of the ashes of art 
criticism has risen an artist. An artist 
who has mastered the greatest of all arts 
—humor. Carry on, O Phoenix bird-man 
of the Times. 


—BUELL HAMMETT, Santa Barbara. 


War Artists 


Str: As one of the eight official artists 
during the last World War, a war which 
is at present regarded by so many as mere- 
ly a pleasant little shooting party in con- 
trast with the present block-buster type 
of conflict, I hope I may be allowed to 
mutter a mild protest against repeated 
assertions that our war-going artists of 
today are the first ever to see actual 
fighting fronts and the first to record their 
frontline impressions. As a matter of 
fact, our group of eight artists had our 
headquarters within comfortable, or un- 
comfortable, bombing distance of the front 
and we knew what it was to duck out 
of bed at the first scream of the siren 
and get behind or under something solid. 

The gilt-edge side of our life in the 
A.E.F. was that we were provided with 
two automobiles which made it possible 
for us to go wherever we pleased, and 
although some of our trips were into the 
back areas of supply, by far the greater 
number of our daily adventurings took 
us to the front where things were hap- 
pening in their quiet little way. Some of 
us made notes for future development 
while some of us made drawings right 
on the spot and many times to the tune 
of overhead shells, in sight of enemy 
lines, in battle fields where the dead lay 
unburied. You can’t get much nearer to 
the front than that. 


—ANDRE SMITH, Stony Creek, Conn. 


Could Be 
Sir: On page 8 of the September 1 
issue of THE ART DIGEST, I read with 
amusement the quotations of Frank J. 
Oehlschlager of Clifton Springs, N. Y., as 
expressed to the New York Times: “In 
three large hotel rooms I have thirty pic- 
tures and two small children. . . . All of 
them were purchased at $200 or less,” 
(and are) “excellent examples of the 
work of American artists.” 
~-DOROTHY RELYEA PERLOFF, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Recording Art History 
Sir: I have given all of my ArT DIGESTS 
to the Swope Gallery Library because it 
is the finest history of American art of our 
day that I know of. 
—WILLIAM T. TURMAN, Acting 
Director, Swope Art Gallery. 


Not Exactly Dead 
Sir: Your September issue was “tops’— 
especially when one considers that art is 
supposed to be dead in the summer. 
—LaAMar Dopp, University of Georgia. 
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“America in the War” 


ARTISTS FOR VicTorRy’s national print 
competition which specified the theme 
“America in the War” as the subject 
to be treated, fetched an interesting 
100 fine prints (etchings, lithographs. 
aquatints, drypoints, wood cuts, wood 
engravings and silk screens) for ex- 
hibition throughout the country. 

As the exhibition opens in New York 
at Kennedy Galleries on Oct. 4, dup- 
licate exhibitions open simultaneously 
in 26 of America’s leading art mu- 
seums. The jury, which selected the 
hundred and awarded four first prizes. 
was composed of Carl Zigrosser, Armin 
Landeck and William Gropper. Their 
choices in various media were Robert 
Gwathmey’s silk screen Rural Home 
Front; Hans Jelinek’s wood cut The 
Last Walk; Benton Spruance’s litho- 
graph, Souvenir of Lidice and Margot 
Holt Bostick’s metal plate, Portrait of 
a Soldier. Each received a $100 war 
bond. Twelve other artists received 
$50 war bonds or honorable mentions, 
most of them technically efficient and 
practiced printmakers. 

Second prizes went to William Sharp, 
Ira Moskowitz, William Soles, Leonard 
Pytlak; third prizes to Donald Vogel, 
Phil Paradise, Letterio Calapai, Sol 
Wilson; Honorable Mentions to Will 
Barnet, Raphael Soyer, Charles F. 
Quest and Harry Sternberg. 

But the competition produced numer- 
ous new graphic artists—at least new 
to exhibition centers—and some fresh 
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Souvenir of Lidice: BENTON SPRUANCE. Ist Prize in Lithography 


ideas and free usages of the various 
media allowed; lots of girls’ names and 
proportionately few old-timers. There’s 
an aquatint in bloody color and grey 
by Beatrice Levy which shows Hitler 
standing in a River of Blood; a decora- 
tive print by Fuji Nakamizo employing 
an American eagle on a leafy tree 
stump and spots of airplanes flying. A 
fine drypoint by Hans Kleiber shows a 
felled airplane with clinging survivors 
menaced by sharks and an approach- 
ing waterspout; and Edward Hagedorn 
shows in another drypoint how it feels 
from a life boat when your torpedoed 


Lert—“Portrait 
of a Soldier” by 
Margot Holt 
Bostick. Award- 
ed ist Prize in 
Metal Plate 
(Aquatint) 


RIGHT—“They 
Serve on All 
Fronts” by Leon- 
ard Pyttac. 
Awarded 2nd 
Prize in Silk 
Screen 


ship rares above you for the plunge. 
Home front subjects include Alicia 
Legg’s aquatint Hopeful, a row of mo- 
mentary wall flowers at a U.S.O. dance; 
Caroline Durieux’s Bourbon Street 
(New Orleans) lithograph where sail- 
ors hear the blues sung as never sung 
elsewhere; a well-managed woodcut by 
Helen West Heller called Magnesium 
Bomb showing backyard stirrup pump 
operators. An effective caricature is 
Fiske Boyd’s Scarecrow of Europe. a 
Nazi general very much off balance 
from overhead straffing; and a fine 
[Please turn to page 24] 








Horse: ALEXANDER CALDER (Sheet Brass, 1928) 





Red Petals: ALEXANDER CALDER (Mobile, 1942) 


The Modern Opens Retrospective Show of Calder’s Light-Hearted Art 


IN A ROUND-UP that reaches from the 
barnyard to the stars, the life’s work 
of the sculptor Alexander Calder, who 
has “always avoided modeling in favor 
of direct handling—cutting, shaping 
with a hammer, or assembling piece by 
piece’—is spread out in as gay a dis- 
play as ever filled the entire ground 
floor and garden of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Calder’s steel, wire, wood and string 
constructions somehow parallel what 
has become almost a convention in 
painting: the work of Arp, parts of 
Miro, parts of Klee, Brancusi, but no 
surrealism. Nowhere in Calder’s art 
does one find unhappy thoughts lurk- 
ing, nor suggestion of subconscious 
broodings given form. As James John- 
son Sweeney puts it (in the text of the 
68-page catalog accompanying the Mod- 
ern’s show) “exuberance, buoyancy. vi- 
gor, humor,” are the characteristics of 
Calder’s art. “Humor adds a dimension 
to dignity and dignity is the product of 
an artist’s wholehearted abandon to his 
work.” 

In the nearly one-hundred pieces cor- 
ralled for this show, buoyancy and good 
humor are never absent; ingenuity and 
unpredictability rule throughout. Cal- 
der reaches heights of design bordering 
on the exultant in the enormous sprays 
of black steel leaves in some of the larg- 
est “mobiles”; slows down to a walk 
in some of the motor-driven arrange- 
ments which obviously are products of 
the engineering training that consumed 
many of his youthful years. 

Returning to Mr. Sweeney’s very fine 
analysis of Calder’s independent ex- 
pression: “Calder is a child of his own 
time. His vernacular is the vernacular 
of his age in America—an age in which 
the frontiers of science, engineering and 
mechanics dominate the popular imag- 
ination.” 

Calder’s art is internationally known 
and certainly well-known in New York, 
where he has held almost yearly shows 
since his first in 1928 at the Weyhe Gal- 
leries. His wind-blown constructions 
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fit into so many places that one encoun- 
ters them year round in homes, in in- 
dustrial design and home-decoration 
displays, at the Metropolitan Museum, 
on city terraces or suspended overhead 
in unexpected places. (Even in the 
deserts of Nevada at a way-station com- 
posed of five saloons and a postoffice, I 
encountered last Fall a Polish countess 
wearing one of his bracelets). 

But it takes an exhibition of 100 of 
his pieces (what a lot of places they 
must have come back from!) to realize 
the variety and ingenuity of the work 
of this smithy-sculptor. 

Calder is 45 years old. His father is 
A. Sterling Calder, a noted sculptor; 
his mother a painter. He was born near 
Philadelphia; schooled in San Francisco, 
then Stevens Institute of Technology 
in Hoboken, where he learned engineer- 
ing. He became successively an auto- 


engineer, draughtsman for a light and 
power company; an adviser on a lumber 
trade magazine. He was fireman on a 
ship; a timekeeper in a logging camp; 
then enrolled at the Art Students 
League. 

His teachers, if this helps to under- 
stand his leanings, were Sloan, Luks, 
Robinson and du Bois; his side-work at 
that time was sports illustrator for the 
National Police Gazette whose press 
passes introduced him to the circus and 
started the construction of his famed 
“Miniature Circus.” Some of these ani- 
mals are displayed in the current ex- 
hibition, and performances by them 
opened doors to him in Paris where he 
lived in 1926-27, There he met Miro, 
Leger, Pascin. And his encounter with 
Mondrian, he says, gave him “the nec- 
essary shock” and made him what he is 
today.—M. R. 


The American Scene Through Chinese Eyes 


YuN GEE, the Chinese-American art- 
ist who paints New York not quite like 
you’d expect a Chinese to paint, is hold- 
ing an exhibition during October at the 
Milch Galleries (4th to 23rd) of recent 
paintings. Yun Gee has shown a great 
many pictures in the last few years; 
first at an art goods shoppe on 34th 
St., then at the Montross Galleries, at 
Milch for benefit of the “merican Am- 
bulance Corp., etc. It was his painting 
of the connoisseur, Vollard, peering 
through a loop of forefinger and thumb, 
that most took the fancy of critics. 
Fairly fantastic assemblages of figures 
and horses rather stopped them. 

Now, the 1943 exhibition shows a 
comparatively domesticated Yun Gee. 
While still brilliant and unbridled in 
color, his paintings have jelled more 
nearly in the conventionally American 
mode of making a picture. Views of 
New York are familiar rows and cor- 
ners, albeit Yun Gee imbues the scene 
with animation and high good spirits. 
What a glitter he sees in a Morning in 


the Bronx! How gala the Union Square 
scene which he calls Holiday on Old 
Broadway, showing he knows his New 
York history. Central Park West amuses 
him for the minarets and towers that 
form that fancy sky line. 

One painting in the show is a tip-off 
to his present occupation. Discretion 
prevents our saying what essential in- 
dustry has hired his talents but his 
Army Searchlight painting, done at 
night, was a special permission conces- 
sion granted by his employers for whom 
he works on a day shift.—M. R. 


Lent for a Year 


On loan to the Brooklyn Museum are 
three important contemporary Ameri- 
can paintings from the collection of 
Mrs. John P. Marquand. The three 
paintings are Parson Weems Fable by 
Grant Wood, Conversation—Sky and 
Earth by Charles Sheeler, and Rainy 
Day by Thomas Benton. They will re- 
main in the Entrance Hall for one year. 
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Camden, Sculptor 


Capt. Harry PooLeE CAMDEN of the 
Army Air Force, in civilian life a well- 
known sculptor, died on July 29 at an 
Army camp at Walterboro, S. C., of a 
heart ailment. His age was 43. 

Born in Parkersburg, W. Va., Camden 
was the son of Harry P. and Juliette 
Blackford Camden; studied at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. In 1924 
he received his A. B. in fine arts at 
Yale and was appointed fellow in sculp- 
ture at the American Academy at Rome 
with three years’ residence there. On 
his return he became professor of sculp- 
ture at the University of Oregon, a 
post he held until 1929. For the follow- 
ing eight years he held the same post 
at Cornell. 

Among his best known works is Unity, 
which won the $5,000 commission for 
the Government Building at the New 
York World’s Fair 1939-1940 (repro- 
duced in the July 1, 1938 Art Dicesrt), 
and which depicts a large symbolical 
figure semi-draped and shielding a small 
typical American family—a_ husband, 
wife and child. At the same time Cam- 
den was awarded an additional $5,000 
commission to do another group for 
the same building, entitled Government. 


Another important work is the sym- 
bolic group of General Stonewall Jack- 
son, his horse and a Confederate drum- 
mer boy, entered in competition for a 
monument of Jackson to be placed on 
the battlefield of Manassas, Va. For 
this Camden received honorable men- 
tion. Camden also executed sculpture 
for the Criminal Court Building in New 
York. 

Capt. Camden joined the Air Forces 
in 1941 and was executive officer of a 
bombardment squadron. He leaves a 
widow, Mrs, Helen Trefts Camden; a 
son, John, and two daughters, Juliette 
and Susan. 





Revery: RUSSELL COWLES 


Figure Paintings and Drawings 


OPENING SHOw for Fall at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries is a group of paintings 
and a room of drawings dealing with 
faces and figures. Guy Pene du Bois’ 
Russian Singer, a well-poised figure in 
black whose slender face, tapering 
fingers and casually held sheet music, 
compose in still repose; Russell Cow- 
les’ Revery, a fair and fully rounded 
nude in armchair; Esther Williams’ 
Beethoven Trio and John Heliker’s 
Farmhand seen by a blue light, are the 
principal pieces among the paintings. 

Heliker’s two drawings of very black 


Variations in Red, a new painting by Louis Guglielmi, will go on exhibition at the 
Downtown Galleries with the opening of its 18th Annual Fall exhibition on October 
4th. Guglielmi is one of 19 artists who compose the group associated with this 
gallery of which Sheeler, Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, Spencer, Katherine Schmidt and 
Stuart Davis are the members of longest standing; Guglielmi, Jack Levine, Mitchell 
Siporin, and Julian Levi more recent, Ralston Crowford, Karl Zerbe latest additions. 
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ink lines describing farm figures are 
of interest among the other selections, 
as is Andree Ruellan’s priceless pencil 
drawing of a Southern curb market 
with the dusky principals named as 
Randy, Julie and John. Boardman Rob- 
inson and Louis Bouche have drawn 
nudes, Ernest Halberstadt, an interest- 
ing Head of a man in ink and brush. 
Shown through Oct. 16—M. R. 


Painting in the U.S. 


AS THE DATE of October 14 approaches, 
bringing nearer the opening of the Car- 
negie Institute’s exhibition, Painting in 
the United States, news of who’s who 
on the Jury of Awards is of interest. 

These are the three who met in Pitts- 
burgh Sept. 28 to award the honors, 
totaling $3,200, to seven paintings from 
the 304 to be shown: 

Clyde Huntley Burroughs, former 
president of the Association of Art Mu- 
seum Directors, has been curator of 
American paintings and secretary of the 
Detroit Institute since 1913. He was 
born in Vassar, Michigan, in 1882. 

Blake-More Godwin was also one- 
time president of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors. He has been direc- 
tor of the Toledo Museum of Art since 
1927 and was curator there from 1916. 
He was born in Clinton, Mo., in 1894. 

Francis Henry Taylor, present presi- 
dent of the Association of Art Museum 
Directors, is director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. He was curator of Medie- 
val Art at the Philadelphia Museum and 
director of the Worcester Art Museum 
from 1931 to 1940. He has enjoyed fel- 
lowships from the American Academy 
in Rome, and from Carnegie; held a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Mr. Taylor 
was born in Philadelphia in 1903. 

All the winners picked by jurors Bur- 
roughs, Godwin and Taylor will be re- 
produced in the next issue of the DIGEST, 
together with a first-hand description 
of the exhibition. 








Nuts: FRED PAPSDORF 


Paintings by Fred Papsdorf, Self-Taught 


FRED PapsporF has worked for more 
than 10 years as a milk bottle-checker at 
the Borden Company’s Detroit plant. He 
has been painting in oil since 1934, mak- 
ing sketches on the sly since 1900 (he 
is 56). 

This month the Perls Galleries in 
New York are showing 27 oil paintings 
of flowers, interiors, plant studies, 
houses, people and landscapes, painted 
from life around his Detroit home or 
his former home in Dover, Ohio. Sev- 
eral of Papsdorf’s precise and appealing 
flower paintings were shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art last season in 
the Realists and Magic Realists exhi- 
bition. Since that appearance, Mr. Perls 
and the artist have corresponded and 
excerpts from Papsdorf’s letters are 
published in the current catalog of his 
exhibition. 

Claiming he is not a “Sunday painter”, 
the Borden workman explains: “My ac- 
complishment in art came only through 
hard work, at that mostly at night, 
all the way from 5 or 6 o’clock to 12 
midnight, whether hot or cold... . My 
wife did not approve of my taking up 
art then (1934). Materials had to be 
smuggled into the house, usually at 
night when she was sound asleep.” But 
the artist’s extra-curricula activities 
have been in the open for some time. 
He has sold 200 paintings since 1934. 
“My studio is a corner of our dining 
room, very cozy, and always ready 
for work.” 

Among the owners of the 200 paint- 
ings made after hours in this way are: 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, the Mus- 
eum of Modern Art, the Whitney Mus- 
eum, the St. Louis City Art Museum, 
Dr. Valentiner of Detroit. Mr. Barr of 
the Modern, Dr. Albert Barnes of Mer- 
ion, and Charles Laughton, actor. But 
still he writes: “I sure am delighted in 
the thought of a one-man show in New 
York. In fact it has been an ambition 
of mine for years’. 

Papsdorf’s paintings 


combine true 





artistry with an humble and loving 
treatment of familiar things. There is 
no resisting them for they get you 
either way, or both ways. His Asters 
is like a Flemish Primitive in the 
beauty of its color and the translucence 
of purposely over-lapped areas of glazed 
color. The Nuts (reproduced) looks as 
though centuries of survival had mel- 
lowed the brilliant red of the brick 
wall and blended the black, tan and 
nut brown shells in the dish on his 
workbench. The big canvas, My Father’s 
Church, while knowingly designed and 
formal throughout, is perhaps the most 
naive in the exhibition. It is not a na- 
ture study but a document of the ar- 
tist’s childhood. 

The exhibition will continue through- 
out October.—M. R. 





Flute Player: HELEN RATKAI. On 
view at R. H. Macy’s Department 
Store, New York, as part of To- 
morrow’s Masterpieces Opening 
Exhibition (article next column). 





Art for the Home 


TomorROW’S MASTERPIECES, INC., a 
plan designed to extend the boundaries 
of the concentrated body of art ta- 
trons, is currently making its initial 
appearance on R. H. Macy’s ninth floor, 
where an exhibition of paintings, pas- 
tels and gouaches has been placed on 
sale in an attractive gallery setting. 

Evolving from a year’s planning and 
formulation, the program has trans- 
formed the limited sale of art to a na- 
tionwide venture in which 20 stores 
(with 7 on the waiting list) will dis- 
play American contemporary art in 
newly established galleries. The de- 
partment remains as a permanent fix- 
ture of the store for a period of one 
year or longer, depending upon the 
success of the plan. The exhibitions 
will change periodically. 

Differing from past and present art 
sale promotions, this plan distributes 
its merchandise all over the country. 
reaching a far greater audience than 
any plan has produced heretofore. Not 
only does it place art before an un- 
touched source of support, but it limits 
the prices to saleable figures—from 
$35 to $350. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that the quality of the paintings is 
lowered because of price. Lloyd Rol- 
lins, former Los Angeles and Dallas 
museum director,,is responsible for the 
selection of paintings and insists up- 
on quality in the collection. We have 
assurance that no reduction in price 
for the sake of sale is in the plan. 


The organization believes firmly in 
John Q. Public’s desire to own an 
oil painting and a good one. So it does 
not fear to show him the best, be it 
ever so much better than he has ever 
experienced so far. Some of the artists 
may not be easily remembered but 
there are many whose names appear 
frequently in important museum ex- 
hibitions of contemporary art. 

At Macy’s the keynote of the ex- 
hibition is art for the home. Arranged 
in a residential atmosphere with em- 
phasis on the interior harmonies, each 
painting occupies its niche comfort- 
ably. Overcoming any lack of informa- 
tion about the artist or his work. cards 
are tacked up beside each painting 
with information clearly stating the 
price and commenting briefly on the 
career of the artist—no fancy jargon. 


The selections on the walls run the 
gamut from the academic conserva- 
tives to the extreme radical abstrac- 
tions, designed to embrace as many 
tastes as they may encounter. The ex- 
hibition is so far successful in its 
endeavor and seems destined to ignite 
the spark of potential support by Amer- 
icans of their own art. This reviewer 
found the following works completely 
desirable: the delicate still-life Milk- 
weed by Lamar Dodd, the moving and 
rolling landscape Road Thru Farm 
(watercolor), by Phil Paradise, the 
sensitive portrait Angela in Old Lace 
by Greta Matson and pictures by Karl 
Priebe, Warren Wheelock, Helen Rat- 
kai. Lucille Blanch and Harold Bowler. 

Administrators of Tomorrow’s Mas- 
terpieces, Inc. are George N. Kahn, pres- 
ident, and Leonard L. Gussow, treasurer, 
and both men have long been associated 
in the advertising agency, Gussow-Kahn 
& Co.—A. D. 
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Death Takes Hartley 


MARSDEN HARTLEY, American artist, 
who died on Sept. 2 in Ellsworth, Maine, 
of a heart attack at the age of 66, had 
been more constantly before the New 
York public during the last 30 years 
than almost any American painter. 

Although Hartley felt, only two years 
ago, that he was the forgotten man; 
that his work was understood by only 
a few and that the world had done 
badly by him, he had nevertheless en- 
joyed annual exposition cf his work in 
this country since about 1912. From 
that time to the present, Hartley kept 
on the move between New York, Paris, 
Berlin, Bermuda, Munich, the South- 
west and the New England states. And 
in 1930, he went to Mexico on a Gug- 
genheim Scholarship. A Bohemian at 
heart, Hartley enjoyed as well living 
in world capitals where art was cen- 
tered, as taking refuge in far off places 
where he could live with, and think 
with, utterly plain people. Restless and 
unrealized, he desired to be acclaimed. 
And the going, it seemed to him, was 
very hard. 


In the summer of 1941, I came upon 
Hartley by chance in a little fishing vil- 
lage, well off the highway, in his na- 
tive Maine. He had fled there, leaving 
no address, determined on seclusion and 
vowing to bury his brush, write poetry 
(he has published three volumes) and 
retire forever from 57th Street. 


But the following winter found him 
back in New York, and that Spring, 
the Macbeth Gallery showed the paint- 
ings he had made, after all, that sum- 
mer in the lobster-fisherman’s town of 
Corea, Maine. 

Another Macbeth show, the final one 
at Paul Rosenberg’s in 1943, and mu- 
seum purchases, which about doubled 
the list of museums owning Hartleys, 
combined to change Hartley from a 
lonely and disappointed man to a re- 
warded and sublimely happy one. The 
Metropolitan Museum’s purchase of his 
Lobster Fishermen (shown first at Mac- 
beth) from the Artists for Victory ex- 
hibition in December, 1942, may be 
counted as adding to a turn of fortune 
for the artist who had lived frugally 
all his life. Hartley received $2,000 for 
it. In February of the same year, the 
Worcester Museum purchased The Wave 
and showed it in that Spring’s A Decade 
of American Painting, 1930-1940 exhibi- 
tion. About 20 museums now own his 
work. 

Last year, Marsden sat to the sculp- 
tor Jacques Lipchitz, who made a 
bronze and a terra cotta head of him; 
and a fashionable photographer photo- 
graphed him. The man of simple tastes 
and limited fame, who cooked his own 
dinners or shared simple fare with fish- 
ermen, tasted the pleasures of finan- 
cial ease—although few could see a 
change in his appearance which was 
always incongruous and often shabby 
except on occasions when he added a 
red carnation to his buttonhole. 

Hartley, who is classed as a Modern, 
began coming into the very definite 
style which marks his work at a glance 
as long ago as 1938. His show that year 
was with Hudson Walker, the first of 
three Spring annual exhibitions at that 
gallery, 


[Please turn to page 29] 
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Unknown Gentleman: TITIAN 


Fine Titian Portrait Acquired by Boston 


EMERGING from comparative obscur- 
ity, a regal Titien portrait of an un- 
known gentleman appears upon the art 
scene and is the most recent acquisi- 
tion of the Boston Museum. Director 
George Harold Edgell, to give further 
weight to the ascription of the paint- 
ing to Titian, states: “The painting is 
so unmistakably by Titian’s hand that 
there seems no danger of the attribu- 
tion ever being challenged .. . it is 
easy and suave in modelling and has 
every mark of the artist’s maturity... 
it is signed ‘Ticianus,’ and the signature 
is characteristic and seems to be en- 
tirely genuine . . . The museum has at 
last obtained a very distinguished por- 
trait by Titian, painted in his maturity 
about 1540, and in extraordinarily good 
condition.” 

When documentary evidence is lack- 
ing, attributions of works to their re- 
spective artists, for the most part, are 
based upon stylistic analysis. To estab- 
lish a date of execution requires a 
closer examination of the style and other 
elements which might contribute to a 
substantial conclusion. Leading to a 
revelation of the date of Boston’s por- 
trait—1540—is the costume of the sit- 
ter; it is known to have been fashion- 
able in France and Italy in 1540, which 
also suggests that the person portrayed 
might be a Frenchman. The only ele- 
ment to dissuade us from this date is a 


scrawling that appears on the back of 
the canvas which bears the name Gian 
Paoli Baglione, a person known to have 
been an enemy of Ceasere Borgia and 
killed by Leo X in 1520. 

A fully developed Titian painting has 
greater significance than the earlier 
works. After the deaths of Giorgione 
(1510) and Bellini (1516), we meet the 
mature Titian, who reveals a distinct 
and personal expression. Frank Jewett 
Mather. eminent scholar, terms this 
period in Titian’s career the dramatic 
and objective phase. Characteristic of 
this later period and displayed by the 
portrait is the firm grasp Titian had 
on the reality of the customary life of 
the aristocratic 16th century Venetian. 

The unknown gentleman discloses 
how Titian imbued his characters with 
a latent energy and mature expression, 
divulging the sitter’s station in life with 
simple, sombre colors and a candid 
character study. 

The known history of the Boston 
painting is brief. For some years it 
was in the collection of Frederick B 
Pratt of Long Island. He had purchased 
it from a London dealer who informed 
him that it was previously in the col- 
lection of C. M. Majorca Montillaro at 
Palermo. Beyond that its history is not 
known. Boston Museum acquired the 
painting from Knoedler Galleries, New 
York.—A. D. 








Return of St. Christopher: MARSHALL GLASIER 


Marshall Glasier, Wisconsin Romanticist 


FIFTY-SIX PAINTINGS and drawings done 
in the last six years by a Romanticist 
from Wisconsin were shown during 
late September at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Gallery. 

Marshall Glasier has had only George 
Grosz for adviser and inspirer; knows 
myths and Bible stories and knows his 
own northwest landscape. In his paint- 
ings he combines the ringing blues of 
Patinir and Quentin Massys with brown- 
ish earth colors, arriving sometimes at 
a likeness to early American bandbox 
landscape decorations, and sometimes 
at 20th century surrealisms. 


Speaking of Whitewash 


The question whether any individual 
has the right to destroy or whitewash 
W.P.A. murals, first brought to the na- 
tional boiling point by the Burkhart 
controversy in Columbus, continues to 
engage the interest of DIGEST readers. 
Among the latest batch of Letters to 
the Editor the following are typical of 
the general attitude: 


A Pain in the Eve 


Those artists who complain of the 
obliteration of their murals should try 
painting something less painful to be- 
hold. They might reflect that very ig- 
norant Italian people thronged the 
streets of Medieval Italy to do honor 
to Duccio’s great Madonna for the altar 
of his native town. Millions more who 
could neither read or write looked with 
loving enjoyment upon the murals of 
Michelangelo and Raphael and other 
Renaissance masters. 

The mural that even a high school 
principal can’t stomach is beginning to 
shoot over the heads of the intellectual, 
let alone the ignorant mob. Most of 
those that have met violence were poor 
realism and worse decoration, with no 
power to either instruct or adorn. They 
will be found upon examination to be- 
long to the gallery exhibitionist school 
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In between, are the interesting things: 
mythological figures set in Wisconsin 
ragged landscape, with its crow-infested 
trees, great rocks, and odd corrosions. 
Apparently, he is a constant sketcher. 
A drawing of a beggar before a bank, 
a stranger meeting death in a flop 
house, 14th Street down-and-outers, 
crop up in paintings with surrealistic 
overtones. Tobias and the Angel; King 
Mark and Isolde; even Ulysses, and 
notably St. Christopher (fleeing from 
dive bombers), come into the Wisconsin 
wild scene at the order of this virtuoso 
dreamer.—M., R. 


and Unwanted Murals 


whose intent and purpose is to shock 
and create comment. 

I would, however, suggest that in- 
stead of covering over or destroying 
such murals those who can not stand 
to have them around should return 
them to the artists by whom painted 
with instructions to use them on their 
own studio walls. I have observed that 
few Modernists ever surround them- 
selves with their own creations and 
wondered oft times how they expect 
other people to live with pictures that 
they keep turned to the wall in stacks 
themselves. In a free country nobody 
has a right to inflict on another the pen- 
alty of daily endurance of something 
that gives him a pain and was never 
intended to please in the first place. In 
a functional age it is only reasonable 
to expect a mural to function agreeably 
as a decoration for a wall .There is no 
record of any such having ever been 
obliterated. 


—EVELYN Marie Stuart, Chicago. 


Legal and Moral Rights 


Most of the discussions of the moral 
and legal rights of the artist and patron 
in the recent cases of destruction of 
murals seem to have been completely 
amiss. Leon Kroll seems to have been 





the only one to broach the matter that 
the murals are in reality the property 
of the Government of the United States. 
We cannot be sure, of course, that the 
accepted procedure in the case of the 
allocation of these murals was followed, 
but the odds are that it was. The pro- 
cedure was that the sponsor, in many 
cases the public school system, accepted 
the work of art on the basis of perma- 
nent loan, but that title was retained 
by the government. There was a form 
for signature which stipulated that such 
was the case and no work of art was 
to be released by the Federal Project 
until this form had been signed. 
According to this system, title to the 
work of art remained at all times in 
the hands of the government. The ques- 
tion then becomes ‘What has happened 
to these forms?” When the W.P.A. was 
abandoned what provision did the gov- 
ernment make for the legal disposition 
of these works? If the government still 
retains title it would seem that the art 
lovers of any community in which a mu- 
ral has been destroyed might ask the 
attorney-general to bring proceedings 
against the offender. I do not know of 
any way the. government can get out 
from under the responsibility of pro- 
tecting these works after having hatched 
them except by having title transferred 
in each individual case. Perhaps this 
was done. Will Holger Cahill step for- 
ward and clear up this point? 
As for the moral rights in the case, 

I agree wiih Kroll. If the owner no 
longer desires the work (in this case 
the sponsor) let him return it to the 
artist for disposition. 

-CLIFFORD AMYx, 

Former Assistant Supervisor, 

Northern California Art Project. 


Mr. Webster's Courage 


Add me to the countless millions of 
citizens of this country who would argue 
that Mr. Roy F. Webster [principal of 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago] 
was correct when he moved from the 
pubtic’s gaze the eye-sore called Steel- 
workers, as shown on page 17 of your 
September 1 issue. At least’ Mr. Web- 
ster had the courage to act in accord- 
ance with his belief. A 
—Lt. A. B. MarTIN, Camp Davis, N. C. 


Art and Girdles 


Recording the activities of women 
shipbuilders is the job of artist Mildred 
Burrage whose posters and drawings 
are now on view at the New England 
Shipbuilding Corp., South Portland, Me. 
Employed as a counselor for women by 
the N.E.S.C., Miss Burrage has just 
completed a series of Safety Posters 
showing the proper dress for women 
workers, 

The first artist to be employed by a 
rather cautious maritime commission, 
Miss Burrage has since been acclaimed 
by management and workers alike—the 
women protesting when the posters were 
taken down to be changed and man- 
agement satisfied that in her drawings 
it had found the solution to dangling 
jewelry and glamorous hairdos. A new 
series of posters by Miss Burrage will 
urge them to retain the one feminine 
article they were glad to give up—for 
girdles have been found essential sup- 
port for women war workers.—JUDITH 
KAYE REED. 
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Pascin and Others 


THE PASSEDOIT GALLERY is exhibiting 
drawings by noted painters and sculp- 
tors and has selected for hanging the 
most telling of an undoubtedly large 
amount of available material. By Chir- 
ico, for instance, are three pencil com- 
positions immediately recognizable as 
of the 1917 period, so like are they to 
the interiors he painted that year. De- 
void of color, they still have beauty 
and dignity and studied balance to make 
them in many ways as desirable as the 
companion paintings (two of which be- 
long to the gallery and are available to 
view). 

Pascin is seen in different moods— 
most characteristically, in the large 
charcoal drawing of a crumpled little 
girl beside a bed called Petulance; but 
gayly and fetchingly in two pen and ink 
with wash drawings I would guess were 
made in New Orleans. By the sculptor 
Lachaise are sanguine single-line draw- 
ings of that great mass of woman he 
sculpted so effectively; by de Creeft, 
more fluid and complicated drawings of 
woman forms; by Maillol two studies 
of compactly composed females suit- 
able to transference into bronze; and 
by still another sculptor, Ossip Zad- 
kine, a furious rendition of Prometheus. 

Edwin Dickinson’s dreamy pencil 
painting of Hawthorne Garden is like 
a mythical vision of lovers’ paradise; 
Ozenfant’s coldly scientific study of 
vase forms is the antithesis of this. 
A Matisse nude and a Diego Rivera 
classic figure are other contrasts in an 
interesting show. 

The exhibition is scheduled to last 
through Oct. 9.—M. R. 


Our Year of Peril 

The series of prophetic war paintings 
called The Year of Peril by Thomas Hart 
Benton, painted soon after Prarl Har- 
bor “to awaken Americans to the grim 
facts of war,” will be exhibited in Bos- 
ton Symphony Hall on Oct. 18. This will 
be the first showing since the New York 
exhibition at the A. A. A. Galleries in 
April, 1942, which drew 40,000 visitors. 





Heil Hitler: CZERMANSKI 


By Their Deeds Czermanski Knows Them 


ZDZISLAW CZERMANSKI, Polish artist 
and political cartoonist of internationai 
fame, is now living in New York. His 
latest satirical drawings are on display 
at the Gallery of Modern Art on 57th 
Street. 

Czermanski is a brilliant draughts- 
man and these watercolor drawings are 
the most facile and most pungent pic- 
ture protests of the inhumanities of 
this war we have ever seen. He was 
called “the best informed man in War- 
saw.” 

‘In naturalistic manner, a modicum 


Group: JULES Pascin. Drawing on View at Passedoit (See Above) 
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of the caricaturist’s license, he makes 
paintings of a scene which becomes a 
condition and its personnel becomes the 
act he would criticize. Clever, too, as 
a portraitist, Czermanski draws “to 
the life’ Montgomery’s rugged profile 
among his troops in the desert; Church- 
ill’s cigar-punctuated countenance on 
the cliffs of Dover; Mussolini’s mugging 
map masquerading as Pagliacci; Hitler 
is hit with the rapier as well as the 
claymoor. 

It is no surprise that the French 
Government purchased five of his pic- 
tures in 1931; Fortune has reproduced 
28 of them, and European. periodicals 
stand in liné to get them.—M. R.~ 


Stk Scxcone for. USO 


An indication of the importance of 
art in the life of a soldier is the recent 
report that the USO has purchased a 
large quantity of silk screen reproduc- 
tions of paintings by William Palmer 
and Fletcher Martin, to decorate lounge 
and game rooms of USO clubhouses in 
service camps. The Palmer and Martin 
pictures, appropriately framed, -now 
hang in ninety USO clubhouses, with 
additional pictures going forward daily 
to other camps. The reproductions were 
purchased from the Midtown Galleries 
in New York City. 

Palmer. who is now a private in the 
Army, will have the opportunity to 
view his own work titled January at 
the USO clubhouse near Camp Fannin, 
Texas, where he has been stationed. 
Martin, who has recently returned from 
reporting on the war in the North 
African theatre, is represented by two 
typical works entitled Out at Home 
and Embrace. 
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Portrait of Soutine: MopiGcLiaANi 


Another Dale Loan 


FURTHER EVIDENCE of the public spirit- 
edness of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale 
is the continued dispersal of their fa- 
mous collection among public museums. 
Having indefinitely loaned their 18th 
and 19th century pictures to the Nation- 
al Gallery, Washington, other French 
19th century examples to the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago,they have now generous- 
ly made a long-termed loan to the Phila- 
delphia Museum of examples of both 
19th and 20th centuries, including works 
from the American school as’well as the 
French. 

The Dale Collection does not repre- 
sent an academic record of art history 
monuments, but rather a selection of 
individual artistic achievements in the 
path of painterly expressions, which 
reflect the collector’s propensities and 
taste. It should be noted that this collec- 
tion in its entirety has been selected 
wisely and is a source of sincere en- 
joyment and esthetic’pleasure to the 
collectors themselves. They are to be 
commended for their willingness to 
share those pleasures with a larger 
group of laymen, serious .art students 
and art lovers. 

In: the group loaned to Philadelphia, 
notable-are four-‘Claude Monets, includ- 
ing the famous“Hoduses of Parliament, 
Henri Rousseau’s*Boy on. Rocks, a most 
primitive example of this painter’s mane 
ner, and the well-known Gauguin 
Portrait of Marie Henry. ‘Three paint- 
ings by Henri Toulouse-Lautrec aré of 
unusual interest: Portrait of Jane Avril, 
the singer; the dancer. La Goulue and 
Her Sister, and the famous Rue des 
Moulins. 

Completing the 19th century group, 
Vuillard and Bonnard are represented 
by one example each, accepted as typical 
of their manner. To usher in the 20th 
century Matisse is represented by a 
Moorish figure and a Pot of Geraniums. 
Also included are two early impressive 
Rouaults, a Nude and a Cafe Scene, 
executed in 1906. 

Added to the 20th century examples 
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Crowninshield Art 
Goes Under Hammer 


THE NAME of Frank Crowninshield 
brings a particular kind of flutter in 
certain circles and these circles widely 
encompass the fashion-minded. art lov- 
ers, and those Americans who feel 
that life withered on the stem when 
France fell. 

There’s no counting how many con- 
verts Mr. Crowninshield has made to 
French art through the pages of Vogue 
and Vanity Fair, since he began ac- 
companying Condé Nast to Paris and 
contracting for articles on the painters 
of the day (van Gogh, Gauguin, Céz- 
anne, Matisse) and preparing some 50 
color reproductions for as many issues 
of America’s smartest magazines. 

When the Crowninshield Collection 
of Modern French Art mcunts the 
block for dispersal at the Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries on Oct. 19, 20 and 21, 
buyers from the three named classi- 
fications will come to carry off close 
to a thousand items amassed during 
20 years of collecting. Important among 
the 200 paintings, drawings, sculptures 
and lithographs to be sold are the 
now famous Picasso 1909 cubist Por- 
trait of Georges Braque, Modigliani’s 
celebrated canvas of Mme. Hebuterne, 
she who ended her life on the news of 
Modigliani’s (her consort’s) death. 

Although Mr. Crowninshield is by 
no means wealthy (he bought “with 
sums derived from my pay as an edi- 
tor’), he owns about 200 irreplaceable 
hooks from French presses and 500 
handsomely bound books on the old 
masters. His Pascins, Chagalls, Lau- 
rencins, Bonnards represent these mod- 
erns at their painting best. His small 
but excellent collection of African 
sculpture is well known in the East 
and 12 of these oft-loaned wood-carved 
figures—those that complement the 
works of Picasso and Modigliani—are 
to be sold. There are seven books of 
Rouault’s colored etchings and en- 
gravings, the famed Vollard books 
among them, and prints from the 
Miserere et Guerre which was never 
published due to Vollard’s death. 

Although’ practically every name of 





is the largest: group of all, an entire 
room. of ten oils by’ Modigilani, together 
with a:sculptured Head in stone by the 
same artist. The: Dale collection of 
Modigliani. has alWays been considered 
the most important anywhere, and the 
portraits of .the painter Soutine and 
Mme. Kisling stand out as those works 
which define the traditional affinities 
of this artist to provenances in Sienese 
primitives, African Negro masks and 
an understanding of oriental formula- 
tion. 

In the American section are two 
paintings by Albert P. Ryder, The Old 
Windmill and In the Trough of the Sea, 
both contrasting examples of one of the 
most important of all American-paint- 
ers. A woman seated by the sea in the 
Flecks of Foam by Henry G. Dearth is 
another rarity. Of more robust nature 
are paintings New York Street in Win- 
ter by Robert Henri; and a Maine Land- 
scape by George Bellows. Other artists 
included in the loan are Childe Hassam. 
Henry W. Ranger and Roy Brown—A. D. 


ringing importance in the -parade of 
French art from Cézanne to Picasso is 
represented, in canvas or book illus- 
tration, two very personal leanings 
caused the collector to concentrate on 
the sculptures of Despiau and the 
paintings of Segonzac. Oddly enough, 
neither of these Frenchmen was a 
boulevardier, neither cut to the style 
of Vogue. But both were warm per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Crowninshield and 
of each other, He bought many works 
direct from them. 


Despiau is a simple peasant who lives 
with his wife and a bevy of Persian 
cats at 47 Rue Brillat Savarin, and 
is now in his 70th year. The Crownin- 
shield sale offers 12 Despiau bronzes 
and three plasters. Of Segonzac, 10 
oils and 16 watercolors and drawings 
and several etchings are displayed to 
be sold. Segonzac’s art is well pro- 
jected for it cannot be denied that his 
drawings and watercolors are hardly 
very secondary to his paintings, so 
suited were all these media to his 
hand. Of his entire collection, Mr. 
Crowninshield loves best Segonzac’s 
oil painting, Church at Champigny on 
the Marne. 

To guess the pain of parting with 
such a collection. one should see this 
collector caress and turn his Despiau 
sculptures to the light, loving every 
line of the women’s faces the sculptor 
so sympathetically modelled. Uncon- 
scious of the betrayal of his own af- 
fection, Mr. Crowninshield recounted 
to us Despiau’s way while modeling. 
He talks to the lady of the incomplete 
features, he says, smiling, coaxing her 
with purring tones to come alive under 
his peasant fingers. Among his sitters 
were Zizou (daughter of Elie Faure), 
Mme. Stone (1l’Americaine), Maria 
Lamy, the tenderest face of them all, 
and Mme. Henry de Waroquier. who 
appears in plaster while the others are 
bronze. 


In the book section, to be auctioned 
separately from the rest, the 200 
French publications are of a kind which 
in all probability will not be produced 
again in. view of the state of things. 
Texts are of little importance as Mr. 
Crowninshield selected books for the 
pleasure to the eye. Reaching at ran- 
dom among colorfully bound and boxed 
books, we saw Saint Matorel, the first 
book Picasso ever illustrated, and a 
1939 book of. Russian sonnets, Iliazd, 
containing. six Picasso copperplate en- 
gravings; lovely marginal drawings by 
Bonnard; a portfolio of Gauguin wood 
engravings; a 1929 publication with 
120 Daumier lithographs and slightly 
pornographic letter illuminations by 
Dufy in a tiny volume. 


Frank Crowninshield was born in 
the lingerie department of the Louvre. 
This little joke can be disrobed but it 
is still amusing—and not incongruous. 
The third floor of the Paris hotel, which 
echoed the first wail of the Crownin- 
shield heir, had become the lingerie 
department of a fashionable store 
named the Louvre when the young boy 
went in search of his birth place on a 
return trip to Paris. Who knows but 
the discovery of the Louvre proper 
was the next step in tracing birth- 
right, and led to the life we have in 
part just reviewed?—M. R. 


[See reproductions on opposite page.] 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mark Sandrich and Mrs. Ralph Blum (Carmel 
Myers of Motion Picture Fame) at Renoir Exhibition 


Notable Renoir Exhibition in Los Angeles 


A WELL SELECTED Renoir exhibition, 
unique in some ways, is being held until 
Oct. 15 at the Dalzell Hatfield Galleries 
in the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
The French master has long been a 
prime favorite in the Film Colony, and 
the present show is designed to satisfy 
this taste. Included are fifty paintings, 
among them such notable canvases as 
Baigneuse a Guernsey, Chapeau Fleurie, 
Jeune Femme au Chien and Roses dans 
un Vase Bleu, as well as several im- 
portant loans from West Coast collec- 
tors. 

In one sense, Mr. Hatfield has made 
this into a “little exhibition within an 
exhibition.”’ A special feature is that the 
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display includes the entire collection of 
paintings and sketches given by Renoir 
to his most famous model, Gabrielle, 
who is now Mrs. Conrad Slade, wife of 
an American artist. Gabrielle came to 
live with the Renoir family in the 1890's 
and was with them until the artist’s 
death in 1919. Renoir painted her from 
childhood to full womanhood. Mr. and 
Mrs. Slade live in Hollywood and it is 
through their generosity that these in- 
timate paintings are shown to the public 
for the first time. 


As usual with Hatfield shows, the 
opening was attended by a large and 
brilliant group from Los Angeles’ film 
and social circles. Among the guests 
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were M. Jean Renoir, son of the artist 
and Hollywood motion picture director 
(who lent a painting of the Renoir gar- 
den at Cagnes); Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
Nichols, Errol Flynn, John Decker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hume Cronyn, Richard Carl- 
son, Vincent Price, Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Sandrich, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Blum, 
Lewis Browne, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Knee, Mrs. C. Newbold Welch, Lewis 
Calhern, Miss Emily Wrench, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Brackett. 


Fair Juries 


YEARS AGO Director William Clapp of 
the Oakland Museum, bedeviled by the 
recurrent headaches of art juries, in- 
augurated a three-jury system—con- 
servative, progressive and radical— 
which, acting as independent units, ap- 
pears to:have solved the problem for 
laymen afid artists alike. The idea is 
now. gaining national adoption. In re- 
cent months the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League has been plugging the 
Clapp system under the title “Fair 
Juries.” Now the young and powerful 
Sculptors Guild has come out flat-foot- 
ed for it, pointing their suggestion di- 
rectly at Artists for Victory. of which 
the Guild is a member. 

The Guild feels that the present jury 
system defeats its comprehensive pur- 
pose due to the inevitable selection of 
compromise pieces, resulting in emas- 
culation. 

Says the Guild’s announcement: 

“The following resolution passed by 
the Executive Board of the Sculptors 
Guild, Inc., has been sent to Artists for 
Victory in connection with the forth- 
coming exhibition season. We believe 
that the selection and set-up of all 
juries of exhibitions purporting to be 
representative of all schools of thought 
should follow this method of proceedure 
and that the same general principle 
should apply to the functioning of com- 
petition juries: 

“1. As an organizaton we feel that a 
member of a jury of importance should 
be chosen by a representative number 
of members of organizations, or their 
delegates, whose work lies within a 
specified field. 

“2. Since Artists for Victory, Inc., is 
composed of all schools of thought, each 
of which should receive fair representa- 
tion in every exhibition, the Sculptors 
Guild suggests that three separate pan- 
els, each panel consisting of an odd num- 
ber of jurors—Conservative, Modern 
and Moderate—be set up for juries and 
that each panel function independently 
strictly under its own classification.” 


Lyme Group Grows 


The Lyme Art Association has in- 
creased its artist membership to 40 ac- 
tive members with the election of Elsie 
Dodge Pattee, Edward Paine, Lindley 
Hosford and Stephen Howard. Each of 
these artists has been exhibiting in the 
Lyme shows for the past several years. 
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Philadelphia Invites 


BECAUSE of the wartime problems of 
transportation and labor, the 41st An- 
nual Watercolor and Print Exhibition, 
annually presented by the Pennsylvania 
Academy in collaboration with the Phil- 
adelphia Watercolor Club, will this year 
be an all-invitation affair. This an- 
nouncement, however, does not indicate 


the permanent elimination of juried ex- . 


hibitions, writes Secretary Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr. Loss of personnel by the 
Academy has made it impossible to han- 
dle the usual 2,500 entries. Instead 
there will be about 350 invited exhibits 
on view from Oct. 24 to Nov. 28. 

The 42nd annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters, which runs concurrently with 
the watercolor and print show, will as 
usual be selected by a professional jury. 


Commenting on the question whether | 


art exhibitions should continue during 
war, Mr. Fraser says: 
times need the spiritual uplift and re- 
lease which the expression of beauty in 
art can provide.” 


George Price Originals 


An exhibition of original pen and ink 
drawings by George Price, noted for 
his cartoons in The New Yorker and 
Colliers, will open the fall season at the 
Englewood (N. J.) Art Gallery on Oct. 
3. More than 50 of Price’s best cartoons 
will be on view for two weeks, demon- 
strating why his originals are rapidly 
becoming collector’s items. The artist 
is a resident of nearby Tenafly. 

Price, we are informed, first reached 
national fame through his “floating 
man” series, which ran for 22 episodes 
until the wife of the suspended gentle- 
man shot him down, remarking “He 
never knew what hit him.” 


A Better Appearance 


With the beginning of Vol. 18 of THE 
ArT DIGEST, Max Rosen, typographical 
expert, will act in an advisory capacity 
for advertising layout, design and let- 
tering. From Mr. Rosen’s extensive 
knowledge of type and good design, we 
expect the magazine to take on a more 
comely appearance. Experience always 
tells its story. 
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The Man Who Loves Pictures: MERVIN JULES 


Mervin Jules Mellowed by War Years 


IN THE TWO YEARS since Mervin Jules 
last exhibited at the A.C.A. Gallery, 
New York, he has shifted the oblique 
angle of his accustomed view of the 
mirror of life. There’s warmth and 
humor now in many of the players 
of his human drama: the fisherman, 
the artist, the watchmaker, the tailor, 
the lovers in the woodpile. 

Once Jules painted capitalists in 
horrid greed and starving children and 


Sawyer Goes to War 


Charles H. Sawyer, director of the 
Worcester Art Museum, has gone into 
the Army. During his absence, Kester 
D. Jewell will act as director, by ap- 
pointment of the trustees. Mr. Sawyer 
was in the midst of arranging the ex- 
hibition of Contemporary New England 
Handicrafts, Worcester’s main event of 
the coming winter season, when he left 
to serve in the armed forces. 

Acting director Jewell had been asso- 
ciate business manager of the Massa- 
chusetts museum since 1941. 





Famous and Infamous 


dreadful-looking art collectors. Now, 
in bending his heart in a new direction, 
Jules has lost none of the fine drawn 
delineation nor the keen effect of his 
color, nor the variety of ways of com- 
posing, which set his paintings on a 
level of excellence long ago. There is a 
fourth version of The Conductor, a con- 
stant theme and one he does very well. 
The above reproduction is an informal 
portrait of Hudson D. Walker.—M. R. 


Bywaters Heads Dallas 


A report from Patricia Peck, art edi- 
tor of the Dallas Morning News, in- 
forms us that Louise Britton McCraw 
has resigned as executive director of 
the Dallas Art Museum, a position she 
had held since Major Richard Foster 
Howard was called by the Army. The 
new director is Jerry Bywaters, nation- 
ally known artist and long a prominent 
art figure in Texas. 

Comments Miss Peck: “The announce- 
ment has met with a great deal of ap- 
proval in this part of the country.” 
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The Shoes: VINCENT VAN GOGH 


The Art and Life of Vincent Van Gogh 


AN EXHIBITION of the paintings of 
Vincent van Gogh of a scope greater 
even than the 1935 Museum of Modern 
Art exhibition, will open at the Wild- 
enstein Galleries, 19 East 64th, on the 
evening of October 6. This staggering as- 
semblage of 68 canvases was prompted 
by the cause of the American and 
Dutch War Relief. Fifty collectors 
and museums from California and Ca- 
nada, as well as in the East, have 
loaned so freely that no less than 30 
of the works are paintings not ex- 
hibited here before. Le Champ de Blé, 
reproduced on the cover of this issue, 


is from Wildenstein’s own collection 
and has not been exhibited in New 
York, though it has had wide exposi- 
tion abroad. The Shoes is a very early 
work and was lent anonymously. A re- 
view of Van Gogh’s work will be rel- 
ished as it has been a long time since 
more than one canvas could be found 
in one place. 

His Excellency Dr. Alexander Loud- 
on, Netherlands Ambassador to the 
United States, will officially open the 
benefit show, and the list of patrons 
is headed by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt 
and H.R.H. Princess Juliana. A fine 
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illustrated catalog was prepared by 
George de Batz with 85 plates, some 
of them photographs made in and 
around the haunts of the legendary 
Dutchman. It is perhaps the most 
complete handbook on the paintings 
of van Gogh to date. Facsimiles of 
van Gogh letters to his painter friend 
Anton Ridder van Rappard are _ in- 
cluded, and a number of the originals 
of the letters from the packet held 
by Rela van Messel are mounted under 
glass in the Wildenstein Galleries. An 
admission charge of $5 will be exacted 
for the preview evening and thereafter 
50c through November 7. 


Macbeth’s Group 


THE MACBETH GALLERY seems to have 
felt out the mood of the season in the 
opening group show of oils and water- 
colors now current. 

Carl Gaertner’s extensive view of a 
rocky River at Wilson’s in transitory 
colors—purples and dead grass bronzes, 
a fall sky over a stirring stream—looks 
like October. Herbert Meyer’s so-named 
In September pictures a centered weep- 
ing willow and behind, shadowy hills 
and barns and bright blue sky done in 
the highly professional Meyer manner 
which carries into his Mt. Antone hills 
and verdant farms. 

Walt Killam elevates his own stature 
as an artist with the downfall of a 
Water Run, painted with strong, fairly 
neutral colored strokes, vigorously 
placed. Peter Hurd’s The Made Tank 
is not, as you might think, an England- 
at-war subject, but a New Mexico ranch 
water hole complete with cattle. Joseph 
di Martini’s Quarry Bridge, one of the 
impressive exhibits in his last show, is 
given better light now for its crystaline 
blue beauty. Ogden Pleissner paints to 
the hilt a sunlight-and-shadow view of 
a back country shack on a ravine; then 
turns to Downs Gulch for a shot of three 
fishermen in a canoe. Other artists 
shown are: Herman Maril, Furman 
Finck, Patsy Santo, Edna Reindel and 
the watercolor painters: Cory Kilvert. 
Julius Delbos, the popular Andrew 
Wyeth and the interesting newcomer, 
Joseph Grosse.—M. R. 


Praise for a Youngster 


Martin Mondrus, an 18-year-old Los 
Angeles youth, held an exhibition of 
his paintings at the Beverly-Fairfax 
Community Center last month and 
Arthur Millier, critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, wrote with enthusiasm of the 
youthful artist’s craftmanship, partic- 
ularly as a portraitist. In glowing terms 
Millier described Portrait of Father as 
“realism which is not forced but tem- 
pered by sympathy and humor, with 
plenty of the needed aesthetic sense.” 

Evidently Mondrus was born to paint 
for he began at the age of seven and, 
while growing up, painted his parents, 
neighbors, and an assortment of local 
characters as well as landscapes and 
street scenes with (according to Millier) 
“knowledge, insight, and courage.” 

The young painter in the meantime 
is in the merchant marine, and when 
he returns may turn his talent in any 
one of several directions, but he has 
the assurance that one critic predicts 
a brilliant career in painting, forecast 
by this first exhibition. 
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The Creek in Winter: ERNEST LAWSON 


Tonalists and Impressionists Presented 


EVERY NOW AND THEN, pardonable 
pride prompts a gallery to show its 
strength. The Babcock Galleries, in 
opening its 1943-44 season, has put up 
20 paintings by 20 deceased American 
artists and each of them is a classic. 
This is the era of American painting 


with which Babcock has for a genera- 
tion been most concerned. It is obvious 
they know the field and know quality. 

Divided entertainingly into two rooms, 
the paintings are grouped as “Tonal- 
ists” and “Impressionists.” The first 
title comprises one canvas each of Wins- 





low Homer (Boy Reading); Albert P. 
Ryder (Hunters Rest), a_ silhouetted 
white horse in a moonlight woods); 
Blakelock (Moonlight landscape); a 
smallish Inness of coastal rocks painted 
with great charm; a Duveneck portrait 
of the handsome John Twachtman; 
mythical subjects by Robert L. New- 
man and George Fuller, the latter 
hauntingly mystic; an Eakins portrait 
of his sister, Margaret; a Luks Baker 
Boy; a heretofore unexhibited Eilshe-. 
mius seascape, called The Rescue, of 
ambitious size and fine sky and sea, 
peopled with awkward figures of men 
saving a flock of distressed nude women. 

Composing the American Impression- 
its room are: a sea and cliff August 
Afternoon by Childe Hassam; the sweet- 
est picture of the lot, a green, fast- 
moving impression of the Normandy 
River by John Twachtman; a Weir- 
painting of white-gowned young wo- 
men in a garden; a Maurice Prender- 
gast arrangement of figures On the 
Shore; an Arthur B. Davies arrange- 
ment of women called Tartessians;- 
flowers by Glackens; Giverny land- 
scape by Theodore Robinson; an Indian 
Summer by Metcalf; an excellent exam- 
ple of Ernest Lawson in The Creek in 
Winter, and John Noble’s conventional- 
ized impression of a canal and tow: 
path.—M. R. 


Buffalo Soldier Artists 


When drawing up a Roll of Honor for 
the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, the 
administration discovered that 53 art- 
ists of western New York are in the 
armed forces. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILey 


Fourteen sculptures, from tiny cer- 
amic masks (one with a crackled gold 
glaze) to a near life-sized garden fig- 
ure, are displayed through October 11 
at the Artists Gallery. Irma Rothstein 
is the artist whose work is growing in- 
creasingly familiar to the New York 
scene through frequent exposition dur- 
ing the five years she has been in this 
country. 

A Head of a Man in plaster painted 
black is her most impressive work in 
this group, both sculpturally and ex- 
pressively. There’s a spiritual quality 
in this modeled head, supported by a 
long columnar neck. which is classic, 
and at the same time poetic, in features. 
Most of Miss Rothstein’s work is suited 
to casting in bronze. But because of 
limitations imposed on this material, 
she has courageously tried other things: 
plaster, of course; but also terra cotta 
which she fires, cast stone, glazed cer- 
amics. She shows one Italian marble 
carving of a young girl’s head. (Pos- 
sibly a portrait as is the little plaster 
head of Dary, lent by Mrs. Henry P. 
Van Dusen). 

An accomplishment, technically, al- 
though less pleasing as sculpture than 
the well-modeled Garden Figure, is a 
polished terra cotta head of a Captive 
which attained its high patina through 
dint of tireless stone rubbing at a room 
temperature proper for such surface 
work, 


Isenberger Interiors 


This is Eric Isenberger’s second exhi- 
bition at the Knoedler Galleries. The 
first, in 1941, caused some _ surprise 
among critics who were not prepared to 
meet something so akin to Matisse and 
Vuillard in the work of a fairly young 
man born in Germany and recently 
come with no fanfare to the States. 

Isenberger’s art is delicate. He deals 
gently with women in interiors, placing 
about them flowers, books, a birdcage, 
a ladder-back or wicker chair, a bowl 
of fruit. Colors are muted and sparing, 
leaning to greys, pink and blue, ac- 
cented by a frankly black brush line 


Perpetual Motion: Ros—E BLATTNER 
At Bonestell to October 9 





which draws with a freedom seldom 
found outside sketchbooks. Isenberger’s 
French flavor was gathered in France. 
He painted there for many years with 
signal success. 

Breaking up the interior theme are 
landscapes made in Woodstock last 
summer; a view of Central Park in 
Winter (riotous in color, though 
muted); a portrait of a girl in blue. 
Diane wears a yellow and blue cos- 
tume. These are two colors (the yellow 
actually ochre), that Isenberger has 
added to his palette since coming to 
this country. The light here is different, 
he says, and he uses more blue than 
pink now and slightly stronger hues 


throughout. One lateral Still Life of . 


good size is the triumphal piece of the 
exhibition. 


It is an exhibition all will enjoy. 
Twenty-three paintings will be shown 
through October 23. 


Dancer-Arti-t 


Helen Frank of San Francisco is hold- 
ing her first solo show in New York at 
the Pinacotheca. It is not a particularly 
impressive exhibition, on the whole, but 
there are elements in it of good solid 
understanding of picture making and 
even moments of fine color handling. 
Mostly, her paintings are too vague 
in construction and unnecessarily awk- 
ward and confused. There’s a Blue Pier 
in which selection and accent give 
clarity and grace; a Seawall of fine 
color and controlled intent; a father 
and son on a California beach, blocked 
into their positions in a simple and 
personable manner. 


Miss Frank, they say, is also a dancer 
and has designed costumes for dance 
productions on the West Coast. 


Long After Picasso 


The paintings of Rose Blattner have 
come onto walls from time to time in 
New York, but now an entire show 
hangs at the Bonestell Gallery (thru 
Oct. 9) to give first chance to study 
her ways. She tried out pretty seri- 
ously certain well-marked directions 
shown her by Picasso and Braque, it 
appears, and she does these figure com- 
positions and still lifes with intelligence. 
But her latest paintings are not after 
Picasso and are far more interesting. 


There’s a tree of white ribbons set 
before blocks of red, blue and yellow 
which she calls Perpetual Motion, and 
several decorative assemblages of prop- 
erties in which a fine clear red pre- 
dominates. These are first-class decora- 
tions with homage to none and very 
worthwhile additions to this type of 
painting. With pencil and gouache, Miss 
Blattner let go in a series of Seated 
Figures which seem to be her ticket to 
the untravelled road all artists must 
find. 


West Coast Impressions 


Pastels, watercolors and colored wax 
crayon drawings by Dora Block Alex- 
ander are shown this month at the Ar- 
gent Galleries through the 26th. Mrs. 
Alexander has not exhibited before in 
New York. These are modest little pic- 
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Foot of G Street, San Diego: Dora 
B. ALEXANDER. At Argent to Oct. 16 


tures and their line is that of an etcher 
—the free etching line that marks 
down impressions without detail. Per- 
haps she thought of Whistler’s English 
waterfront prints when she went down 
to the old waterfronts of Southern Cali- 
fornia from San Diego and Balboa to 
Ocean Beach and Los Angeles, where 
she lives. Nicest effect among these 20- 
odd pictures is achieved when the artist 
uses pastel on architect’s tracing paper. 
Their chromatic tones and interesting 
greys “take” as effectively on the spec- 
tator as on the paper. 


Will Barnet Now Paints 


Will Barnet, printmaker of high 
standing, has begun to paint in the last 
year and the Galerie St. Etienne is the 
first to show his first tentative paint- 
ings. They’ve hung prints and paintings 
together and though this is an odd ar- 
rangement, it is in this case a good 
one. For one falls back on the quality 
of the aquatints, the surety of the wood- 
cut lines, for reassurance and turns 
again to the paintings with more con- 
fidence. 

For Barnet’s paintings are crude in 
comparison to the sensitivity of his 
prints, And yet they are bold in a com- 
mendable way and promise interesting 
development, We should like to warn 
him away from imitation of Rattner 
which appears twice with poor results. 
But we relish certain temperas, particu- 
larly one called Mother, as delightful 
a little interior with figure as was ever 
put together. Barnet’s own children and 
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his wife are the subject of most of 
these paintings and anyone who has 
lived closely with developing children 
will know that he has painted this sub- 
ject in a particularly telling way. 


Contemporary’s | 3th 


The Contemporary Arts Gallery made 
room for 82 canvases in its 13th an- 
nual Pre-Season Exhibition, which is 
always composed of paintings by its 
sponsored group and guest artists. As 
varied as must be the products of 
such wide sponsorship, the show as 
hung strikes a pleasant balance be- 
tween reality, make-believe and ro- 
mance (a term we might as well use 
now, before the Modern Museum cata- 
logs it definitively in November). 

Exhibits we found particularly note- 
worthy are Maurice Becker’s Maine 
Rocks, Maurice Sievan’s Trees, Hazel 
Finck’s Black Market, Bernard Klonis’ 
several decorative watercolors, Sigmund 
Kozlow’s Central Park, Jean Watson’s 
oil of waves and rocks called Massa- 
chusetts; Ernest Kampermann’s Mid- 
night Bus with sparkling headlights 
illuminating the dusk. 


Ben-Zion Drawings 


A cycle of drawings in pen and ink 
titled, overall, The Weathervane, voice 
a protest at the Buchholz Gallery this 
month. Ben-Zion has stated that “al- 
though the weathervane is supposed to 
show us the directions of the winds, it 
more often brings to mind the image of 
characterless drifting with the winds.” 
So he takes the chanticleer through 
many unhappy downfalls involving 
many symbols of civilization and finally 
a mass of barbed wire overcomes all 
directions in a “heap of defeat.’’ All this, 
in finely balanced, economically penned 
drawings. 


Spyer Abstractions 


Dick Spyer, in a premier exhibition, 
is shown at the Puma Galleries in a 
series of variations on two main themes: 
fruit with kitchenware, and table top 
with violin. They are abstractions in 
pale colors, tastefully composed, based 
on all those abstractions that have gone 
before. It makes a pleasant scene of 
even tempo, no one arrangement out- 
doing another by any great margin. 


With French Charm 


As an overture to the season, Pierre 
Matisse has hung a large group of 
drawings, most of them with color, by 
the painters and sculptors whose work 
is presented with care here, year round. 
Bonnard again, as in a Spring show of 
this nature at the Matisse Gallery, 
rather eclipses other exhibits with the 

[Please turn to page 26] 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 
38 East 57th Street 
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TONALISTS and IMPRESSIONISTS 


HOMER HASSAM 

EAKINS TWACHTMAN 
ROBINSON 
WEIR 


NOBLE 
DUVENECK LAWSON 
FULLER DAVIES 

LUKS PRENDERGAST 
NEWMAN GLACKENS 
EILSHEMIUS METCALF 








EXHIBITION 


AMERICA IN THE WAR 


100 FINE PRINTS 


Etchings ¢ Lithographs ¢ Aquatints 
Drypoints ¢ Engravings « Silk Screens 


Sponsored by ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


Shown simultaneously at 
25 Museums throughout the U. S. 
from Oct. 3 to Nov. 7 


KENNEDY & CO. 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


LEWIS DANIEL 


Through October 


ANDRE 


SELIGMANN, Inc. 


15 EAST 57th ST., N. Y. C. 
formerly 128 Fbg. St. Honore, Paris 


WILL 


BARNET 


September 29 - October 23 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th Street New York 





FALL EXHIBITION 












BALABAN McCLELLAN 
BULLARD ROTH 
CHUNG SCHULTE 
DODDS SHIFF 
FIOLIC SLUIZER 
LEAYCRAFT TEDLIE 
LOWENGRUND VUKOVIC 
and others 


RUDOLPH GALLERIES 


Woodstock, N. Y. 


GE RECENT PAINTINGS 


HELEN FRANK 


es OCTOBER 4th to 23rd 


THE PINACOTHECA 


Ms 20 WEST 28th ST. 


PAINTINGS 
INDICATING NEW DIRECTION 
in MODERN FRAMING 


ALBERT JACQUEZ 
THE ALLERTON HOUSE 


694 LEXINGTON AVE. ¢ Corner 57 St. 
Oct. 2- Oct. 30 













KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 





On Exhibition 
from October 4th 


at the 


JAY GOULD MANSION 


579 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 


MODERN 
FIRST EDITIONS 


ot English and American authors 


THE LIBRARY OF A 
NEW YORK COLLECTOR 
with a few private additions 


sold by order of the owners 


NEW YORK VIEWS 


and other 
FINE AMERICAN PRINTS 
further selections from the collec- 
tion of Robert Fridenberg, dean 
of American print sellers, sold by 
his order. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Steigel type, Sandwich, Bohemian 


and pattern glass . . . Lustreware 


... Staffordshire and Lowestoft... 


sterling silver flatware. .. oil paint- 


ings ... Oriental rugs . . . tapestry. 


From the Collection of 
EDWARD J. DU VERGER 


New Beprorp, MassaCHUSETTS 


with private additions 
sold by order of the owners 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES 
OCTOBER 7th and 8th 


Individual Catalogues, Each 25c 


Subscription for the Season, $4 


Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bade and L. A. Graco 


20 


Kende Auctions 


SCHEDULED for auction at the Kende 
Galleries of Gimbel Brothers are three 
public sales for October 7 and 8, to be 
held at the Jay Gould Mansion, 579 
Fifth Ave., New York City. The auc- 
tionables consist of early American 
furniture, glassware, porcelains. pot- 
tery, paintings and decorations, taken 
from the property of Edward J. Du 
Verger, New Bedford, Mass., and from 
the property of Albert Stevens Crockett 
of New York City. 

At the first session, held Oct. 7 at 
2:00 p.m., glassware will come to the 
block, featuring such noted types as 
Steigel, Sandwich, Bohemian and Pat- 
tern. Porcelains and pottery will follow 
and include such table fineries as Lus- 
treware, Staffordshire and Lowestoft. 
Outstandng in this aristocratic group is 
an oversized Capo di Monte white glazed 
porcelain covered jardinier and a com- 
plete 112-piece Meissen decorated din- 
ner service in blue and white onion 
pattern. Also to tempt the bidder are a 
few important contemporary Spanish 
and Chilean paintings. 

Among the pieces of period furniture 
to be offered is an early American 
maple secretary (circa 1780) and an 
early American maple highboy of the 
same period. Other pieces are a ma- 
hogany Sheraton slant front desk (1820) 
and an American Hepplewhite mahog- 
any sideboard. Te complete the interior 
furnishings of the home, Oriental rugs 
and a 17th century Brussels tapestry 
will be offered. 

The second session to take place Fri- 
day, Oct. 8 at 10:30 a.m., presents a 
group of modern first editions of Eng- 
lish and American authors taken from 
the library of a New York collector. The 
final session on Friday at 2:00 p.m., 
brings forth selections of American 
prints, including New York views, from 
the collection of Robert Fridenberg. 
Among the metropolitan views are The 
Old Astor Park Hotel House, an inter- 
esting view of New York from Gover- 
nor’s Island, as well as views of the 
Old Crystal Palace Fire, Manhattan 
College and The Fire of 1835. Other 
prints up for sale will be Mt. Washing- 
ton and Washington Taking Oath. 

All three sales go on exhibition Oct. 4. 


Guggenheim Fellowships 


Of the fifteen fellowships awarded to 
Latin American scholars and artists by 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, two went to artists: Teo- 
doro E. Nunez Ureta, professor of art 
at the University of San Augustin, Peru, 
and Mauricio Lasansky of Cordoba, Ar- 
gentina. 

Senor Ureta, whose project is crea- 
tive work in painting and studies of 
contemporary painting in the United 
States, is a self-taught artist and his 
work has been exhibited in Santiago, 
Chile, in Lima and in Cuzco, Peru. Senor 
Lasansky, whose project is creative 
work in black and white and studies of 
prints and printmaking, received his art 
training in Argentina. His etchings and 
engravings have been shown through- 
out South America and the United 
States. The two artists will receive a 
stipend of $2,000 for a year’s fellow- 
ship, plus sums for travelling expenses 
to the U. S. and return to their homes. 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 





TeCARLYLE 


On your next trip to New York stop here 
... Within easy reach of leading art gal- 
leries, museums, business and amusement 
centers... yet away from the noise of mid- 
town traffic, Large rooms, rich furnishings, 
superb cuisine and service. Write for 
brochure A. 


SINGLE ROOMS $6 © DOUBLE ROOMS $8 
REGENCY ROOMS AND BAR 


For Luncheon, Dinner, Cocktails 


MADISON AVE. AT 76th STREET, N. Y. 
6 Blocks from Metropolitan Museum 
RHinelander 4-1600 


HAROLD P. BOCK, GENERAL MANAGER 
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Eliza Mower Lewis: EICHOLTz 


Eicholtz, 1776-1842 


AN EXHIBITION of thirty portraits by 
Jacob Eicholtz, one of the best of the 
early American itinerant painters, will 
be opened to the public at the Art 
Alliance in Philadelphia on October 4. 

Jacob Eicholtz was born in the stir- 
ring year of 1776, in Lancaster, Pa. 
That prosperous town was the center 
of the section populated by a sturdy 
German stock, many of them of Amish 
faith, who had settled in the new land 
where liberty and justice were sought 
by men who must have freedom. 

Before the age of photography, itin- 
erant portrait painters did a land office 
business amongst the prosperous 
burghers. One of these artists encour- 
aged Ejicholtz to go to Boston and as 
he was determined to study with Gil- 
bert Stuart, he forthwith departed. 
While in Boston, Thomas Sully became 
interested in the young artist. When 
Sully sailed for Europe, he left his 
half-worn brushes for the young Jacob 
and commended him to Gilbert Stuart. 

Jacob Ejicholtz’ talent was a large 
one (as was his family of thirteen). 
President Buchanan, the only native 
Pennsylvanian to become President, sat 
for him. He painted Nicholas Biddle, 
the governors Shulze. Ritner and Por- 
ter, and Chief Justice John Marshall. 
On loan from the Philadelphia Museum 
is a portrait of Eliza Mower Lewis, 
great-grandmother of John F. Lewis, 
Jr., president of the Art Alliance. And 
many a solid citizen commissioned a 
portrait of himself to be enshrined in 
a gloomy parlor of a stout stone house 
up Lancaster way. Eicholtz was con- 
stantly sought after by people of im- 
portance, and those not so important. 

The Art Alliance show of thirty 
portraits is the largest collection that 
has ever been assembled for public 
view. Julius Bloch, well-known Phila- 
delphia artist, in collaboration with 
Miss Helen W. Henderson, compiled this 
notable array. 

Several members of the Eicholtz fam- 
ily, Miss Edna Albright, Miss Catherine 
Todd Eicholtz and Edward Grant Eic- 
holtz, direct decendants of the painter, 
are still living in Philade_phia and will 
attend the formal opening of the show. 
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Exhibition from O-tober 16 


Weekdays 9 to 5:30 
(Closed Sunday) 


The FRANK 
CROWNINSHIELD 


CLA HON: OF 


MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURES » DRAWINGS 
AND LITHOGRAPHS 


SEGONZAC, DESPIAU, PICASSO, BONNARD 
CHAGALL, MODIGLIANI, ROUAULT, PASCIN 
MATISSE, FORAIN, DEGAS, MAILLOL, RENOIR 
DERAIN, MARIE LAURENCIN AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED MASTERS 

And Works by 


EUGENE SPEICHER, CHARLES DEMUTH, GEORGE BELLOWS 
EDWARD HOPPER, MAURICE STERNE, ERNEST LAWSON 
JOHN CARROLL, ARTHUR B. DAVIES AND HUNT DIEDERICH 


Also Twelve Important Examples of 
African Sculpture 


Public Jeli Sate 
October 20 and 21 at 8:15 p.m. 
Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 





THE FRANK CROWNINSHIELD COLLECTION OF 
MODERN FRENCH ILEUSTRATED BOOKS 


together with illustrated art reference books will be sold 
at our Galleries on October 19 at.2 and 8:15 p.m. and 
October 20 at*2 p.m. Exhibition from October 14. 
Illustrated*Catalogue $1.00. ‘ 


AT THE 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


“NEW YORK 


30 EAST 57th STREET e 








Modern Bostonians 


Boston, MAss.: The Boston Institute 
of Modern Art opened its new building 
on Newberry St. with a member's ex- 
hibition, current through October 10. 
The 70 exhibits make a stimulating 
show inasmuch as the Institute, unlike 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
with which it .was formerly affiliated, 
supports members of diverse schools 
and styles, offering examples of the 
various currents in U. S. art today. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the show is the number of student 
exhibitors whose pictures hold their 
own in a professional gathering. Out- 
standing in this group is 19-year-old 
David Aronson, whose oil on wood, 
Golden Mean, has attracted much at- 
tention in Boston art circles. A student 
of Karl Zerbe whose encaustic, The 
Troupers, took first prize in this same 
show, Aronson offers a grotesque por- 
trait medley conceived in a medieval 
German manner. Painted entirely in 
brown tones. with the exception of 
three repulsive gentlemen in the center, 
Aronson’s super-realism reveals close, 
if not entirely respectful, study of Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright. 

Speaking of this work in the Christian 
Science Monitor, critic Dorothy Adlow 
asks: “Is Aronson mocking a celebrity 
(Albright) and proving that his man- 
nerisms and necrophilic style is within 
easy reach, if anyone wants to try? ... 
The chamber of horrors is an odd topic 
for a young man and if his portraits 
are repellent he must be credited with 
knowing how to realize his objective.” 

Other young artists turning in ma- 
ture performances are John Wilson, also 
19 and a student of the Boston Museum 
School, with his thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic Mother and Child (Wilson has 
already received recognition from the 
Smith College Museum which recently 
bought one of his portraits and in the 
2nd National Negro Competition held 
in Atlanta last season where he was 
awarded first prize); Calvin Burnett, 


recent Massachusetts Art Academy 
graduate, with his cariacature in gou- 
ache, Bare Knees, Boston Common; and 
Thomas Temple Pond, Jr., 16-year-old 
youth, who has never received any art 
instruction, with Mt. Vernon Square, 
modestly priced at $1. 


Outstanding works of less precocious 
nature are Herbert Barnett’s sturdy 
Self Portrait; Constance Bigelow’s re- 
freshing When Greek Meets Greek; Ber- 
nard Chaet’s elongated Self-Portrait; 
Ethel Blanchard Collver’s pleasant Last 
Snows of Winter; Allan Rohan Crite’s 
capable Three Sisters; Donald Carlisle 
Greason’s Koussevitsky Rehearsing 
Shostakovitch’s Seventh, 2 clever blend 
of subject, color and mood; Channing 
Hare’s charming study of two negro 
children, The Victor; Aimee Lamb’s In 
the El; Theodore L. Shaw’s stream- 
lined Boston from Bunker Hill. Among 
the watercolors, Nancy Stodder’s good 
fusion of subject and style in the semi- 
abstract Carpentry Shop, Lawrence 
Kupferman’s The Statesman, the skill- 
ful drawing and color of which com- 
pensates for an otherwise conventional 
restatement of a popular theme; Marta 
Adams’ decorative Jungle, and Kath- 
erine W. Lane’s unpretentious terra 
cotta Young Foal are also outstanding. 


As usual in an exhibition of this size 
the jury’s selection of prizewinners is 
open to criticism but all those selected 
are among the top ranking if not the 
best works in the show. These comprise 
the Zerbe oil already mentioned; Charles 
Cutler’s sculpture, Mother and Child, 
second prize; Elizabeth Converse’s ob- 
servant tempra Park Benches; Janet 
Folsom’s lyric Mother and Child; and 
Beatrice Paipert’s sculptural portrait, 
Lt. E. S., all honorable-mentioned. 

Apropos of the Institute’s reopening 
Miss Adlow pays this tribute to the 
gallery: “Boston has.not acknowledged 
the Institute adequately for what it is, 
a source of information, an outlet for 
supercharged artistic energies, a center 
of enlightenment, initiation and amuse- 
ment.”—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Sm OAS . 
Loon Cite, 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SUMMER SCHOOL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


GRamercy 7-6825 





Made in New England 


WHEN the Worcester Art Museum 
opens the doors of its five temporary 
exhibition galleries on the evening of 
Oct. 13, visitors will have a ‘lazzling 
view of the arts and decorations made 
by the hands of New England crafts- 
men of their own day. The exhibition of 
Contemporary New England Handi- 
crafts, scheduled to remain through 
Dec. 26, will be the main event of 
Worcester’s 1943-1944 season. 

In recent years there has been a 
brisk revival of handicraft in this area 
(New Hampshire made it a means of 
wrestling with the Depression); schools 
and colleges have stressed craft in the 
art departments; guilds have encour- 
aged and gathered hand-made objects in 
rural districts; sales places have been 
set up on highways. 

Assembling the Worcester show was 
made easier, therefore, by the existence 
of ten leagues, guilds, societies and as- 
sociations for handicraft—some state, 
some local—which are scattered over 
the New England area, and through the 
help of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Massachusetts State College, as 
well as the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Object of the extensive exhibition is to 
give full representation to the unique 
handicraft tradition of this region, and 
to stimulate those working in the field 
to higher quality of workmanship. 

A span of five years was determined 
upon and selected works done in that 
time amount to some 500 objects includ- 
ing: pottery, wood carving, turning, 
furniture making, textiles, metalwork, 
basketry and stained glass. Subdivisions 
might be described as objects made in 
rural areas by farmers and their fam- 
ilies for their own use; crafts following 
the English tradition flourishing in New 
England from Colonial times; crafts 
based on the tradition of other nations 
such as French Canadian, Polish, Scan- 
dinavian, Russian, etc. 

Max W. Sullivan, late of Groton, is 
organizing the show for the Museum. 


Woodstock Art Season 


The Rudolph Galleries have extended 
the Woodstock art season (through 
October), with a group exhibition of 
paintings and sculptures that comprises 
in its entirety “a distinct and brilliant 
collection.” Contributing to the quality 
of the exhibition are such works as 
Harry Tedlie’s Flowers, a still life com- 
posed of purples and blues embellished 
by a quiet rich orange vase; Kurt 
Sluizer’s The Model, a portrait of the 
artist’s Negro girl; Mark Vukovic’s 
Plums in Glass Bowl, a solid, rhythmic- 
ally arranged still-life, and Wolfgang 
Roth’s Vermont. 

Other artists adding to the success 
of the show are: Peggy Dodds, Hen- 
rietta Chung, Julia Leaycraft, Made- 
line Shiff, Nina Balaban, Margaret 
Lowengrund, Lillian Frederick-Fiolic, 
Eugene Ludins and Marion Bullard. 


NEWS OF FINE PRINTS 


Number 4 of this occasional publication devoted 


to etchings, engravings and all kinds of fine 
prints is now ready and will be sent without 
cost or obligation to anyone interested in prints. 


Simply address your request for a copy to 


ALFRED FOWLER 
Care of The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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books 


Alfred Davidson 


ANY DISTINCTIONS that may be ac- 
corded to a book of instruction rests 
upon an evaluation of its practical 
value to persons requiring such in- 
formation. Certain factors are estab- 
lished upon which a book of this na- 
ture may be judged: simplicity, logic 
of the lessons, diagram amplification 
and general comprehensibility. A new 
book, published by the House of Little 
Books, Inc., entitled Pencil Drawing* by 
Charles X. Carlson, has been brought 
out as another in a series of “how to do 
it” books and has been designed to ful- 
fill all the requirements of a critical 
analysis. 

Pencil Drawing has been presented 
along with many other “how” books by 
the same publisher in response to a 
definite need. Looming behind the large 
number of professional artists is a 
larger group of embryonic artists who 
seek instruction from books and teach- 
ers. In addition to responding to the 
demands of art tyros there exists a 
serious need for such books to be used 
as guides for teachers and professionals. 
This book is an experienced artist’s an- 
swer to that existent need. 

The plan of the book is simple. First 
it recommends the materials necessary 





*Pencil Drawing by Charles X. Carlson. 
New York: Melior Books by arrange- 
ment with House of Little Brown. 48 
pp. of illustrations and text. $1.00. 





for pencil drawing—types of pencils. 
paper and the effects the material can 
achieve; next, it discusses the various 
problems of the pencil point and how 
with diverse drawn lines one may de- 
scribe human forms, landscapes, etc., 
and finally the actual doing by the 
student. In one aspect this system of 
instruction is unusual: there is almost 
no written text, only a sufficient amount 
to define the page drawn diagrams 
which are the basis for instruction. The 
fundamental factor in this book is first 
learning the potentialities of your tools, 
then acquiring a complete knowledge of 
how the effects may be attained, and 
finally going to the field to experiment 
and practise to acquire eventually an 
ease in expressing the language of the 
drawn line. 

Added to the other features is the 
very low cost of the book which makes 
it accessible to the great mass of artist 
neophytes and teachers, I have but one 
suggestion to make: the completion of 
the book should not end your period of 
instruction for the information set forth 
in this book is rudimentary. This book 
will give you a solid foundation, but 
it is not complete; no book can be com- 
plete in art instruction. The artist must 
become fully aware of his materials, 
confident in his use of them and then 
go forth to make his artistic statements 
which may eventually find their place 
in the fine arts. 


Change at Cranbrook 

At the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Henry S. Booth has 
been made executive secretary, succeed- 
ing Richard P. Raseman, who is in the 
Navy. 


Painting Marines 


The Marines have landed—at the 
National Gallery of Art, which is show- 
ing watercolors and drawings by Ma- 
rine officers and enlisted men through 
the 10th of October. The exhibition was 
made possible through the co-operation 
of Brigadier General Robert L. Denig, 
USMC, Director of the Division of Pub- 
lic Relations, U. S. Marine Corps. In 
connection with this art a handsome 
book, edited by Aimee Crane, will be 
published Nov. 10. 

The hands that wield brush and cray- 
on have operated more deadly weapons 
in the South Pacific. Many of the artists 
represented in the show are crack rifle- 
men. All of them follow the great tra- 
dition of the Corps: 


Every man a fighting man. 


Draftsman for War Work 

United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion sends an S.O.S. for qualified en- 
gineering draftsmen. Ship, electrical, 
mechanical, statistical and topographic 
draftsmen are particularly needed. But 
persons without previous experience in 
the fields where needs exist may be ap- 
pointed and trained. Women are es- 
pecially desired. Applicants having 
training or experience in commercial 
art, interior decorating, etc., which in- 
cluded drafting training or experience 
will be considered. 

Interested persons may secure An- 
nouncement 283 and application forms 
from first- and second-class post offices, 
or from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 


mission. Applications should be sent to 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Chicago, Ml. 

33rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION & 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS, Nov. 1-30. The 
of Etchers. Open to members. Large 
prints: mats 14x19 or 18x22; size of 
miniature prints: 3x5 inches or less. Last 
day for receiving prints Oct. 20. For fur- 
ther information address James Swann, 
Sec’y, 500 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 14, 
Ill. 


7th AN- 
MINIATURE 
Chicago Society 


Columbus, Ohio 
CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF THE OHIO 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY, Nov.—Colum- 


bus Gallery of Fine Arts; Dec.—Kent 
State University ; Jan.—Massilon Museum ; 
Feb.—Cleveland Art Museum; Mar.—Ohio 
Wesleyan University : Apr.—Taft Museum ; 
May—Johnson Humrick-House Museum: 
June—dZanesville Art Institute. Media: 
watercolor. Open to artists born or resi- 
dent of Ohio. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee: $3. 
Entries due Oct. 12. For further informa- 
tion write: Mrs. Robert M. Gatrell, Sec’y, 
1492 Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Lowell, Mass. 
ALL YEAR ROUND EXHIBITION, Whist- 
ler’'s Birthplace (An Art Museum). Open 


to all professional artists. Media: All. Fee: 

$1.50 per picture. Jury. Single pictures are 

eligible. For information write John G. 

Wolcott, vice-president, Whistler House, 

236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 
Madison, Wisc. 

TENTH ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON OF 
ART, Nov. 4-29. The Wisconsin Union, 
University of Wisconsin. Open to artists 
who have lived three years in Wisconsin: 
ten years of residence in Wisconsin, if 
now living outside the state; or three 
years of art training in Wisconsin. Media: 


oil, tempera, watercolor, pastels, graphics 
and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and work due: Oct. 26. For further in- 


formation write to Gallery Committee, the 
Wisconsin Union, 770 Langdon Street, 
Madison 6, Wisc. 
New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY 5th AN- 
NUAL, Nov. 11-Dec. 12, at American Fine 
Arts Building. Open to artists who have 
served or are serving in the armed forces 
of the United Nations and veterans of 
World War I. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel, graphics and sculpture. Fee: for non- 
members $2 for black and whites; $3 for 
paintings or sculpture. Jury of selection. 
Work due: Nov. 1. For further informa- 
tion write to Frederic Allen Williams, 
American Veterans Society of Artists, Inc., 
58 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


Oil - Water 
Tempera 
Pastel 
Aqua- 
Pastel 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 


Allied Artists of America, Oct. 31-Nov. 
28. Fall exhibition open to all artists. Jury 
of selection. Jury of awards for medals 
of honor and cash. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture and mural design. Entry blanks 
obtained from William H. Donahue, 461 
Sixth Ave., New York City. Bring entries 
to the New York Historical Society, 170 
Central Park West (76th Street). 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS, 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Award for 1943-44. Open to stu- 
dents 7-12 grades. Media: all. Cash prizes. 
For information write: M. Grumbacher, 
470 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


THE BEAUTY OF GREECE, PHOTOGRA- 
PHY EXHIBITION, Nov. 1-31. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Open to amateur and 
professional lensmen who have caught 
Greek landscapes, monuments, sculpture or 
informal scenes. Jury. No fee. Mounted 
photographs,: minimum 10” x 12” must 
reach the Met. Museum, Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St., not later than Oct. 1. Notify Greek 
War Relief Association, 730 Fifth Ave., of 
the shipment. Write Herbert Gay Sisson, 
Greek War Relief, for further information. 


Norfolk, Va. 


SECOND ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
VIRGINIA OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
PAINTINGS, Feb. 6-Feb. 27, 1944. Irene 
Leache Memorial, Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. Open to artists born, temporarily 
located or resident in Virginia. Media: oil 
or watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due: Jan. 17; Work due: Feb. 1. For 
further information address: Mrs. F. W. 
Curd, 724 Boissevain Avenue, Norfolk 7, 
Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 
TURE PAINTERS 42nd ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Oct. 24-Nov. 28, at Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Open to 
all artists. Fee $1. Awards. Jury. Entry 
ecards due: Sept. 18. Work due: Oct. 2. 
For further information address A. Mar- 


OF MINIA- 


garetta Archambault, Sec’y., 1714 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
3rd ANNUAL MISSOURI EXHIBITION, 


Oct. 30-Nov. 30, City Art Museum. Open 
to resident artists of Mo. or within 50 
miles of the Mo. border. Media: oil, water- 
color, drawing. prints and sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards and work due: 
Oct. 16. For further information write 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


NINTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Jan. 
1-30, 1944, Butler Art Institute. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Indiana. Media: Oils and watercolors. Jury. 
Purchase awards and prizes. Entry cards 
and works due Dec. 5. For full informa- 
tion address the Secretary, The Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, O. 


... for Every 
Purpose of the 
FINE ARTS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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lithograph of a room of silent people, i 
Imprisoned Outcasts, by Cpl. John Mc- art 
Clellan. lim 

The museums around the country ask 
displaying these prints this month are: ing 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in in, 
Memphis; Butler Art Institute, Youngs- We 
town, O.; Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery the 
in Charleston, S. C.; Cincinnati Art are 


Museum; Cleveland Museum; Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington; Currier Gal- 
lery, Manchester, N. H.; Everhart Mu- 
seum, Scranton, Pa.; Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, San Diego; Ft. Wayne Art School; 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee; Hous- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts; William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Norfolk Museum of Arts; Port- 
iand (Ore.) Art Museum; Print Club. 
Philadelphia; San Francisco Museum; 
Santa Barbara Museum; Seattle Art 
Museum; Smith College Museum; 
Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute; Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond; 
Wichita Art Association; Wilmington 
Society of the Fine Arts, Wilmington, 
Del.; and the Munson-Williams-Proctor- 
Institute, Utica, N. Y. 

The exhibition is available for other 
public institutions. Directors are asked 
to write Joseph LeBoit, chairman, 
Graphic Arts Committee, Artists for 
Victory, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


Philadelphia Teachers Exhibit 


The Art Teachers’ Association of 
Philadelphia held its Annual Fall Show 
(Sept. 20—Oct. 3) at the Art Alliance 
and exhibited watercolors, tempera, 
pastels and black and whites. The As- 
sociation Plaque, awarded to the artist 
whose work contributes most to the 
success of the exhibition, was presented 
to Elsie Erwin. Three honorable men- 
tions were awarded to Rachel Cart- 
ledge, Leon Koppleman and Marion 
Cohee. 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always the 
chance of damage. You need not 
have this worry if you let experi- 
enced men, such as we employ, pack 
and ship your works of art. Our 7§ ; 
years’ experience speaks for relia- ‘ \ 
bility. 

For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON ; 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


=~ - 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 


for 





OUT OF TOWN ARTISTS SEEKING 
FALL NEW YORK CITY, DEBUT 


ONE MAN SHOWS 


WITH CONTINUED GALLERY REPRE- 
SENTATION AND PROFESSIONALLY 
DIRECTED PUBLICITY FOLLOW UP. 
WRITE BOX A, ART DIGEST, 116 E. 
59 ST., N. Y. C. (Send only duplicate pub- 
licity, photos, but no original work please.) 
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Readers Comment 


LAST ISSUE, Maude Riley started her 
article “Meet the Artist” with part of a 
limerick attributed to Woodrow Wilson, 
asking some reader to supply the miss- 
ing line. Scores of answers have come 
in, all of them differing in phraseology. 
We wish to thank all these readers for 
their friendly co-operation. Herewith 
are aS many as space will permit: 


Sir: The lines about which you ask in 
“Meet the Artist,” attributed to Woodrow 
Wilson, form a part of a limerick which 
I remember in the following version: 


“I know my face is not a star; 

There are others more handsome by far. 
But you see I don’t mind it 

Because _'m behind it, 

It’s the people in front that I jar.” 


-SAMUEL M. WAXMAN, 
Boston University. 
o * * 

Sir: The three lines quoted at the be- 
ginning of “Meet the Artist” are the last 
three of a limerick. Langford Reed in his 
Complete Limerick Book quotes it thus: 


“As a beauty I am not a star 

There are others more handsome, by far, 
But my face—I don’t mind it 

For I am behind it, 

It’s the people in front get the jar!” 


However, I have seen it with the last 
line as you have quoted it. Mr. Reed, in 
a note, states that the limerick was not 
written by Woodrow Wilson, although a 
favorite of his, but by Anthony Euwer, 
and appears in his book entitled Rhymes 
of the Valley. 

—MarIon NELSON, Springfield, 
Mass., Library Association. 
+ * . 

Sir: Miss MacGeorge submits the fol- 
lowing limerick as what her memory re- 
tains of President Wilson’s plaintive com- 
ment: 


“For beauty I am not a star; 
There are others more lovely by far. 
My face, I don’t mind it, 

For I am behind it: 

It’s those out in front that I jar.” 


Miss MacGeorge is happy to make this 
small return for the pleasure and profit 
that THE ArT DIGEST brings her. The com- 
ment on Rosie the Riveter is priceless. 

—MIss BEATRICE MAcGEorce, 
Bryn Mawr College. 
* - * 


Sir: Here is my remembrance of the 
Woodrow Wilson poem as I remember it: 


“Of beauty I am not a star, 

There are others more lovely by far. 
My face, I don’t mind it, 

For I am behind it. 

It’s the people in front that I jar.” 


CHARLES H. ALDEN, 
University Club, Seattle. 


Watercolor Survey 


The Albany Institute of History and 
Art opened its 1943-44 season on Sep- 
tember 22 with an exhibition of modern 
American watercolors painted by the 
country’s outstanding artists. 

The exhibition is in the nature of a 
national survey of watercolors and was 
gathered jointly by the Albany Institute 
and the Baltimore Museum. Albany’s 
John David Hatch, Jr., selected and ar- 
ranged. Mrs. Adelaide Breeskin, direc- 
tor of Baltimore’s Museum, will next 
receive the exhibition for display in 
that city after October 29. 


October 1, 1943 





The Field of American Art Education 


At Michigan State 


“Ir MAY be said that in wartime one 
of the most significant contributions of 
the arts is that of sustaining the human 
spirit in the presence of a great human 
tragedy,” stated the committee for the 
United States Office of Education when 
asked what place the fine arts in a col- 
lege curriculum. 

Acting upon such motivations, Michi- 
gan State College has planned a more 
extensive liberal arts program for this 
semester with significant additions to 
the Department of Art faculty. Albert 
Christ-Janer has been appointed head 
of the department and this department 
is further augmented by three noted 
American artists: Arnold Blanch, Doris 
Lee, and John de Martelly in the paint- 
ing and graphic art division. Charles 
Pollock will continue supervising classes 
in mural decoration. 

Other members of the enlarged de- 
partment are Leonard Jungwirth, sculp- 
ture; Edith Butler, ceramics; Katherine 
Winckler, design; J. J. Garrison, and 
Jessie Fremont Clark, art history; and 
Alma M. Goetsch, Marion Anders and 
Barbara Howe, art education. 

President John Hannah, who is mainly 
responsible for the expansion of the 
liberal arts program at Michigan State 
College. commenting on the efforts 
made to add to the quality of the liberal 
arts studies, had this to say: ‘We at- 
tempt to furnish added incentive to 
those students who work in those stud- 
ies so rightly revered by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, The Liberal Arts.” 


New School’s New Term 


The New School for Social Research 
on West 12th Street has outlined its 
workshop courses for the new term, 
beginning Sept. 27. There will be courses 
in drawing, oil painting, mural paint- 





ing and fresco, sculpture in wood and 
stone, etching, engraving and woodcuts. 
photography and costume design. 
Faculty members for art include Ber- 
enice Abbott, Camilo Egas, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Jose de Creeft, S. William Hayter, 
Louis Schanker (former head of mu- 
rals for New York City Art Project). 


On Brooklyn Faculty 


Artists George Picken and Minna Cit- 
ron have been appointed to the staff 
of the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 
Miss Citron will instruct in life and cast 
drawing; Mr. Picken will teach quick 
sketching in watercolor and oil. The 
museum also announces the reappoint- 
ment of Alexander Brook, who will con- 
tinue his morning painting classes, and 
Chaim Gross, instructor in sculpture. 

Courses are given on all weekdays, 
Monday through Friday, and two eve- 
nings a week. Classes are now in ses- 
sion. 

The photographic division of the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School has been 
augmented by the appointment of Car- 
lyle F. Travelyan, who will teach com- 
mercial and advertising photography 
and Helene Sandors, who will conduct 
classes in photographic portraiture. Her- 
man de Wetter will continue his courses 
in fundamentals of photography and 
advanced techniques. 


Lettering and Layout Course 


The Grand Central School of Art 
announces a special evening course in 
the practical theory of layout to be 
given Wednesday evenngs, 7 to 10, to 
train men and women to qualify for 
many positions open in advertising and 
commercial art fields. Tommy Thomp- 
son, an outstanding artist in the ad- 
vertising art field, is the instructor. 

Registrations are now being made for 
the fall term courses. 





ULENTAN | 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


new york city » 





52 west 8th street ° 


THE SCHOOL OF THe 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS: 24 


WORCESTER 


HIGHLAND 








SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 


FALL SESSION 


208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 












phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


june 15 - sept. 15 


ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS- PROCTOR 
INSTITUTE 


312-318 GENESEE ST., UTICA, NEW YORK 
e 


SCHOOL OF ART 


INSTRUCTION IN 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 

DESIGN 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS 


¢ 
COMMUNITY ARTS 
EXHIBITIONS 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
LECTURES 


e 
CULTURAL PROGRAM 
MUSICAL EVENINGS 
MOTION PICTURES 
HOUSE MUSEUM 





SERENA RNY RG AT CS COE ARNE RO A ARR 
THE REFRESHMENT OF CREATION 


in modern painting, drawing and modeling. Par- 
ticipation in our great modern renaissance as a 
folk or professional artist. Revitalized art teaching. 
The excitements of emotional design. Art as ther- 
apy. Applications to things of use. All brought 


to your home in courses by mail. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers) . 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ..... Nyack, N. Y. 
9 Sr atta SO ENE NAC NEARER AOR An 






CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 
FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College ® Oakland ¢ California 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1943 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. | 
















Art Academy of Cincinnati 









DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHJC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 13, 1943 to May 26, 1944 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer. 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training 
Nlustrated Catalog on request 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 13. ENTER 
ANY TIME. FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFES- 


SIONAL INSTRUCTORS. SPECIAL TRAINING 
FOR ART IN WAR INDUSTRIES STRESSING 
CAMOUFLAGE AND PRODUCTION ILLUSTRA- 
TION. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





57th Street in Review 
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gentle poesy of a little watercolor land- 
scape. Despiau and Maillol drawings, a 
Dufy watercolor, Picasso drawings of 
nudes dated about 1906 and a Segonzac 
Village in Fields are on the side of 
charm, too. While opposing the tran- 
quility they express, there are temperas 
by Dali, Tanguy, Lam, Leger, Masson. 

Typically represented are Henri-Ma- 
tisse, Chagall, Laurens, Rouault; and 
Chirico is shown in two 1917 pencil 
drawings of silvery clarity. 


Paintings by Roesch 

Kurt Roesch, instructor of painting 
at Sarah Lawrence School, shows a 
group of paintings at the Buchholz Gal- 
lery in which he re-states New Hamp- 
shire landscape and New York city- 
scape, according to the inspiration that 
guides abstractionists these days. He 
also re-does Venus, Orpheus, a full 
moon and several birds and a catch of 
fish. It’s all very pleasant, even very 
fine in color on occasions as in the blues 
and greens of The Net. 


Doris Caesar Sculptures 


The sculpture of Doris Caesar has 
been true to itself over the many years 
she has worked and exhibited. Though 
many of her figures are destined for 
bronze from the start, she models with 
plaster in broad, plastic strokes, making 
no concessions to the metal that will 
follow, and yielding to no tempta- 
tion to polish and refine. Her bronzes 
have effectiveness and power in the 
large pieces, rhythm and flow in the 
small ones. She expresses human warmth 
and compassion in the several heads, 
full figures, and groups of women and 
children shown this month at the Buch- 
holz Galleries. 


Spring Lake Activities 


Despite the sea shore difficulties 
caused by war conditions, the Spring 
Lake 7th Annual Exhibition, sponsored 
by the New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Artists Professional League 
at the Hotel Warren in Spring Lake, 
held forth successfully last summer. 

Many paintings were sold from the 
show and the prizes, which were se- 
lected by a jury consisting of Edmund 
Magrath, Helen Gapen Oehler, and Elva 
Wright, were awarded at the close of 
the season. The New Jersey Chapter 
prize of $25 for watercolor went to 
Clara Stroud for Tropical Dwelling, 
and the William B. Stubbs Memorial 
purchase prize of $100 went to Amée 
Davis for Gloucester. 


PRECHER 


PRIVATE PAINTING CLASS 


Phone or Write 
WAtkins 9-5168 


124 West 23rd Street @ New York 








ADULT ART CLASSES 


PORTRAITURE e NUDE e STILL LIFE 


JOSEPH NEWMAN 


Special Saturday Classes for Children 


HOTEL des ARTISTES _1 WEST 67 ST. 


' En-2-6700 





First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog %. Louise B. Ballinger, 
Acting Curator. Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 2. 
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PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 4th 
under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For further information, write 
Robert Brackman, ——e 





RADO SPRINGS 
ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 


Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


COLO 
F E 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
SCHOOL OF 


RHODE ISLAND *s:::-. 


© Confers B.F.A. and B.S. One of the country’s 
outstanding art education centers. Fashion and 
interior design. Mechanical, industrial, advertis- 
ing design; fine and applied arts; textile engi- 
neering, mfrg. design. Coed. Catalog. 18 College 
St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 
Private and Class Instruction in Studio 
Fall Classes Studio: 74 Sherman Place 
Register Now Journal Sq. 2-2629 

























THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
War Production Training Courses. Post War Design 
Courses. Write for information—College credits 
transferable. 


4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 
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AT HOME 


® Previous art train- 
ing or talent NOT 
necessary. This new 
Stuart System 
teaches you, in 10 
simple, easy-to-fol- 
low lessons, to make 


excellent charcoal and oil like- 

nesses. Guidance for your every 

step. Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS 

121 Monument Circle Room 510 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 

Annual Summer Classes, June Through September 

Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


Lf YT IASTITUTE 


Professional School. Fine Arts, painting, sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. 
Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, Map Making, 
Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. 
65th year. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, 








Ulinois. Box 777 


A. F. LEVINSON 


Painting Instruction in Oil and Watercolor. 
Individual Criticism Aimed to Develop 
Self Expression and Creative Power. 


65 West 56th St., New York City 
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WILLIAM FISHER 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


INSTRUCTION FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS DURING SEPT. AND OCT. 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR DeEc- 


GRamercy 5-7159 


School of Design for Women 


99th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, fine arts, advertising, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. eyeegrapay, puppet- 
ty, jewelry, pottery, eng. 
Eatios. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scoot Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF AR 


October 1, 1943 








A year around school in 
a beautiful tropical set- 
ting. Study art under 
professional artists. 
Write for information. 


W. PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


Philharmonic by Mopp 


THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY will 
shortly issue a color reproduction of a 
big 9x15-foot canvas by Maximilian 
Mopp which the Viennese artist painted 
in 1920-23 and on which appears an 
entire symphony orchestra in action. 
Folders have gone out from the Society 
describing the edition as 1,000 color 
prints measuring 22x31 inches, done di- 
rect from the painting by Arthur Jaffe 
who found that a work range of 60 feet 
from the monumental canvas allowed a 
direct color separation job—something 
he never undertook in Vienna. The print 
will be offered at $12. 

Maximilian Mopp is a musician as 
well as a noted painter and has devoted 
much of his art to painting musicians 
making music. Numbers of his paintings 
of string quartets and pianists have been 
reproduced and sold abroad. In this big 
canvas, which was exhibited in 1940 at 
the Nierendorf Galleries, the Philhar- 
monic is shown with Gustav Mahler 
conducting. 

The arch and tension of the bridges 
on the bass viols, the conductor’s hands, 
the motion of playing, all express the 
vibration of the music as it must have 
embraced the artist during the many 
first-hand studies he made for this re- 
markable and emotional painting. 


Ceramics for the Met 


Continental porcelains are not in the 
usual line of collections for Americans 
but R. Thornton Wilson has paid spe- 
cial attention to this field in his cer- 
amic gatherings over the last six years. 
Recently, Wilson gave the Metropol- 
itan Museum a hundred examples of 
18th century European porcelain and 
English pottery pieces, 

Afraid to risk the safety of these 
fragile and rare examples of potters’ 
art, the museum selected only 13 pieces 
for exhibition in the Great Hall, stor- 
ing the remainder for the duration. 
Among the pieces shown are a pair of 
fantastic cats with human faces made 
at Chantilly; a rococo figure of a 
Chinese horseman from Nymphenburg, 
Germany, signed by Franz Anton Fus- 
telli; two figures of the theater from 
the Hoechst factory; a Sevres jardi- 
niere made in 1760. 


PORTRAIT and STILL LIFE 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT STUDIOS 


@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


@ NAN GREACEN 
@ LORAN WILFORD 
@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


Schedule on Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture - Painting - Drawing - Ceramics 
REOPENING OCTOBER 18th IN 


For information until * 
2 1 New York City 









October 15 write to 
summer beadquarters: 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Dmvc,: 
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WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 


manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and ease 
of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure jyou 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


MODERN FRAMES OF 
DISTINCTION 


FINE ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS 





PLASTER CASTING 


Piece Moulds—Waste Moulds—Glue Moulds 
Expert repairing and painting of plaster casts. 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


324 University Hall, Columbia University, New York 
UN. 4-3200, Ext. 743 
Home: New Rochelle 2-6692 J 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


Back the Attack 
With War Bonds 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD §. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLORENCE LLoyD HOHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, A. F, BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, FLORENCE 
TOPPING GREEN, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, ARTHUR D. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, 
ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


Chapter Chairmen and 
American Art Week Directors: 


In the next few days you will re- 
ceive American Art Week Posters. 
Please get them out as early as possible 
and do not neglect having shows of the 
fine arts and crafts in or near Army 
and Navy Centers. 


New Appointments 


STATE CHAPTER CHAIRMEN: Mrs. Clara 
Ward Reynolds, Vermont. Elizabeth 
Lochrie, Montana. Mrs. Rex Y. 
Reese, 6225 E. 17th Ave., Denver, 
Colo. 

AMERICAN ART WEEK DIRECTORS: Mr. 
Andrew K. Womrath, P. O. Box 46, 
Las Crucea, New Mexico, Mrs. John 
Lehman, 476 N. Willett Street. 
Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. David 
Swing, 728 E. Adams Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Mrs. H. R. Thorn- 
ton, 16 Chapman Street, Alexan- 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLOR in 


* Supreme Quality 


SUN THICKENED OIL 


dria, Va. Miss Caroline Compton, 
2408 Drummond Street, Vicksburg, 
Miss. Miss Marian Field, 1420 E. 
20th St., Eugene, Ore. 


In the Service for Victory 

H. Louis Freund, artist in residence, 
Hendrix College Arkansas. 

Lawrence T. Stevens, Wyoming, now 
in Africa. 

Mary Ann Spotswood Warren, pub- 
licity chairman for the Maryland Chap- 
ter of the League, now in Casablanca 
with the Red Cross. 

Clara Ward Reynolds, Rutland, Ver- 
mont, mural and portrait painter, now 
with the War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Winners 


Service pins are awarded this month 
to the following faithful and hardwork- 
ing Chapter Chairmen and Directors: 

Paul Williamson, Bruce Douglas and 


THE ULTIMATE IN FINE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLOR IN 
THE ACME OF ALL MEDIUMS 


Formulated to produce the greatest per- 


manency and durability yet achieved. 


The product of scientific research, 
experience, and the history of art 
materials. 


Offered in a restricted list of 
the finest pig- 
ments in grinds of excep- 

tional strength and 


permanent 


bril- 
lianey. 


Equalize drying times 
with pure oil vehicle. 


Purity certified by 
guaranteed state- 
ment of com- 
Position on 


label. with 


the deep 
gold label 


every 


At your 

dealer or 

write for free 

booklet giving 
detailed tech- 

nical information 

on pig- 
ments, 
vehicles, 
and oil color 
formulation. 





PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
NORWOOD STA., CINCINNATI, 0. 





' ternite des Artistes” 


Jean Turner, all of the California Chap- 
ter and Mrs. Percy Decker of Catskill, 
Nz. 


1943 American Art Week Prizes: 


Or Portrair SKETCH—Henry R. Rit- 
tenberg. 

PAINTING—Helen M, Turner. 

ScuLpTuRE—Bruce Douglas. 

PAINTING—Eugene Higgins. 

ETCHING—Frank W. Benson. 

Print—Gordon Grant. 


Two of the above prizes will be 
awarded for distinguished service and 
cooperation with our rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Please turn in your reports early. 


Interesting Items 


Mrs. Chester Way, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, wrote of her American Art Week 
activities for 1942 thus: “Typical of 
Vermont, we do more than we talk 
about the doing. Montpelier, St. Johns- 
bury, Burlington and Manchester all 
held exhibitions in their art galleries. 
Rutland and Middlebury placed oil 
paintings in store windows with prices, 
etc. One-half of the proceeds of the 
sales went to the Red Cross. Essex 
Junction held art exhibitions in the 
schools and library. Many others of the 
smaller towns held meetings with 
speakers or programs on Art. Some 
held craft exhibits.” 

Mrs. Way has indeed rendered val- 
uable service to American art, and we 
trust with the appointment of a Chap- 
ter Chairman to work with her, that a 
strong organization will be built up in 
Vermont. 


Looking Back and Remembering 


Dated Paris, France, December 15, 
1939: “As we are ‘At War’ we thought 
it not quite good taste to hold our 
monthly dinners, and decided to use 
this money in connection with the ‘Fra- 
(which had been 
resuscitated from 1914-18) to pay for 
meals for the families of artists drafted 
in the Army and this would be our 
American Art Week work. 


“Our President, Leslie Giffen Cauld- 
well, received a letter from his old 
friend, Ernest Peixotto, Secretary of 
the Appui aux Artistes, which was 
started in New York during World War 
I, stating that the Committee still had 
a certain amount of money left over, 
some ten thousand francs, which they 
were willing to send to him if he 
could use it to help needy artists’ fam- 
ilies during this war. Mr. Cauldwell 
replied that their wish fell exactly in- 
to the projec. we had already started, 
and that we would be delighted to use 
their money as they desired.” 

With this generous contribution much 
was accomplished for our American 
artists living abroad during the first 
days -of this second. world war. It is 
with deep appreciation and sympathetic 
understanding that this reprint of an 
old report is made, for it was my good 
fortune several days ago to receive a 
letter from Mr. Andrew K. Womrath, 
a former member of the Paris Chapter, 
who is now living in New Mexico. His 
letter also gave me much information, 
and I quote: 


“When I left France, I could bring 
nothing in the way of materials with 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE for 
1943—A portrait by Henry R. Ritten- 
berg, to be awarded at the Annual Din- 
ner Meeting of the League next Febru- 
ary for distinguished promotion of the 
League’s Rehabilitation Program. Mr. 
Rittenberg is represented by works in 
the Union League Club, New York, the 
Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia 
Public Library, Department of Justice 
in Washington, Salmagundi Club of New 
York, Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
and many other well known clubs and 
organizations. He has received high rec- 
ognition and honors, among which are 
the Maynard Portrait Prize, NAD, 1930, 
the Harris Prize, AIC, 1925, and the 
Proctor Portrait Prize, 1926. 


me. I am sorry I cannot give you some 
of the many books and tools I had to 
leave in Paris. I shall be glad to send 
them to you if I find them intact when 
I return to France.” 

Mr. Womrath was referring to our 
text-book and artist material campaign. 
- Yes, we too are sorry he had to come 
out of France leaving behind those in- 
timate things which we feel sure repre- 
sented years of collecting. 


Book and Art Magazine 
Campaign 


It is with pride and appreciation that 
I submit the following letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Division of Art Education 
July 22, 1943 
My Dear Mrs, Hohman: 


It is indeed gratifying to learn of 
the plans of The American Artists Pro- 
fessional League to assemble a Library 
on The Arts for the army, navy, and 
marine hospitals of the United States 
of America, and of the invitation ex- 
tended to authors of books on art and 
craft subjects, to donate copies of their 
publications to this worthy cause. 

To contribute copies of our books is 
the least that we writers on art sub- 
jects can do at this time for Service- 
men and women now and after the 
war, since it provides an avenue not 
only for patriotic service but one pe- 
culiarly appropriate to us in that it 
enables us to further directly the re- 
habilitation, guidance, and training of 
the veteran, by giving something which 
is most fitting, something of ourselves, 


October 1, 1943 


the work of our own minds and hands. 

This project appeals to me as one 
worthy of the endorsement and enthus- 
iastic support not only of those authors 
whose contributions will be necessary 
if your goal of 7,000 books is to be 
reached, but of all authors of books 
on the fine arts and crafts throughout 
our entire country. 

I am confident that this project, 
under your able direction, will achieve 
the success that it so justly deserves. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) LEoN L. WINSLow, 
Director of Art Education. 


Requests are coming in daily from 
all over the nation for art libraries 
to support craft vrograms now being 
worked out in Veterans’ Hospitals. 
Please send your copies now. You may 
specify where you wish them placed. 
They are being collected at one central 
point to enable us to make more varied 
the collection for each hospital. Our 
Paris Chapter’s war work dates back 
over four years. Should not that be an 
added incentive for all of us to work 
harder in this Book Campaign? Words 
are not adequate to express how valu- 
able your efforts wil prove to be long 
after hostilities have ceased. 


Death Takes Hartley ~ 


[Continued from page 9] 


In those years, the critics and the 
public began to “get the feel” of Hart- 
ley’s rugged, abstract style, the barren 
but vigorous formalization he gave to 
figures. He had by then painted a fam- 
ily of Nova Scotia folk whom tragedy 
overtook while he was living with them. 
And his figure subjects included boxers, 
two heads of Lincoln, two hands twist- 
ing a rope, and other perplexing dal- 
liances with human subject matter. Bet- 
ter understood were the more simply 
intended translations of the white flesh 
of a North Country wave, vivid darks 
of pitching logs and the lavender peaks 
of Mt. Ktaadn. These subjects have 
been more widely purchased than the 
figures. 

But before this, Alfred Steiglitz had 
for years nurtured with appreciation 
all that Hartley did. His first show in 
New York was with Steiglitz at the 
famed 291 Gallery; later at An Ameri- 
can Place. 


Hartley’s death did not come too soon 
to allow him satisfaction and realiza- 
tion. It was too soon for the world, for 
it terminated a still vigorous and clear- 
ly visioned painting career. Hartley was 
apt to say, when commended on a 
show, ‘Oh, but just wait and see what 
I will paint next year!” 

Marsden Hartley never married. He 
died intestate. His nephews and nieces 
have assumed the responsibility of his 
remaining creative works which _in- 
clude an uncompleted autobiography, a 
series of stories about the cires (which 
he found fascinating although fie never 
painted the circus), other poems. There 
were plans in the wind for a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of Hartley’s paintings 
at the Museum of Modern Art and it is 
possible that will be done next year. 

Hartley’s heirs, according to his oft- 
expressed wishes, had his body cremated 
and the ashes scattered over Androscoe- 
gin in Maine.—M. R. 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
COBALT BLUES 


COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS _ 
ULTRAMARINES 


CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
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— Founded 1854 — 
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205 Fulton Street New York City 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY. N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art Oct.: 
Contemporary American Water- 
colors; To Oct. 10: Works, RK. € 
Reynolds. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
University of New Mexico Oct.: 
Alexander Corazzo, Constructions 
Gretchen Schoeninger, Sculpture 
and Wire Objects. 

ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Oct. 11: Art Begins at Home. 
ATHENS, OHIO 

Ohio University Oct.: Paintings 
Kirsh, Sorby, and Faulkner. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art To Oct. 15 
“Les Arts Francais.’ 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 22: Cross 
Section of America; Camera Stud- 
ies by Case and Cross; Cartoons, 
Richard Q. Yardiey; To Oct. $1: 
Selections From The May Collec- 
tions; Oct. 8-Nov. 29: Terrific 
Masters; French Drawings and 
Water Colors. 

Walter Art Gallery Oct. 9-Dec. 5: 
“Needlework of the Near East.’ 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Oils, 
George Elmer Browne 

BOSTON. MASS. 

Doll & Richards, Ine. Oct. 4-28: 
Paintings, James E. Greer. 
Institute of Modern Art To Oct. 
10: Members Show. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 5-31: 
Paintings, Dennis M. Bunker. 
Public Library Oct.: Etchings 4 
Drypoints, Frank W. Benson. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o Oct. 28: Works, 
Thecla and Hoyer; Oct. 8-Nov. 22: 
Prints, James Ensor and Edvard 
Munch. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 25: A Decade 
of Cincinnati Portraits; Oct. 5-31: 
American Indian Collection; Oct. 
8-31: America in the War. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Nov. 28: Min 
iature Thorne Rooms; Oct.: 
Graphic Arts. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Oct. 7-31: 
“Art From The Islamic Nations 
From The Mediterranean.” 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library 7J7o Oct. 18: Pan 
American Arts and Crafts. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 7: 
Camera Club; Oct.: Works, Artine 
Smith; Artists for Victory Post- 
ers; To Nov. 21: Works, William 
Cole. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct.: Oriental Exhi 
bition. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Oct.: Denver Owned 
Masterpieces. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery T7o Oct. 
31: American Art of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary Period. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum Oct. 3-31: 
2nd Northeastern Wisconsin An 
nual. 

ITHACA, N. Y. 

Cornell University Oct. 3-30: Mor 
ris Kantor. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson-Atkins Museum Oct.: Re 
ligious Folk Art of the South- 
west; To Oct. 15 Paintings, Chang 
Shu-Chi. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o Oct. 10: Cali- 
fornia Art Club. 

James Vigeveno Galleries To Oct. 
9: Paintings, Fran Soldini. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Oct.: Early 
American and European Glass. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Jo 
Oct. 28: America In the War 
Print Exhibition. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University To Oct. 5: 
What is Good Design? Oct. 7-31: 
Prints of American Landscape. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Oct. 10: New Aec- 
quisitions and Student Work. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Oct. 10: 22nd In- 
ternational Watercolor Exhibition. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Oct.: Pre-Co- 
lumbian Arts of Latin America. 
Walker Art Center To Oct. 15: 
“Definitions” Exhibition. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Oct. 7-24: Paintings 
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by Young Americans; Paintings, 
Esther Williams; Modern Amer- 
ican Prints. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Pvt. 
Harry Lowe. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Artists of Today Oct. 4-16: Isaac 
Lane Muse. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Oct.: 
Members Show; To Oct. 21: Oskar 
Kokoschka. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum To Oct 
26: British War Cartoons. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences Oct. 
3-24: Modern Dutch Art; Artists 
For Victory Prints. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Oct. 3-31: Annual Ex- 
hibition of Watercolors, Pastels, 
Drawings and Prints. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial Oct.: Peopie Posed 
and Unpnosed; Polish Exhibition: 
Minnesota Watercolor Association 
Show; Prints, Reynold H. Weide- 
naar. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Oct.: Ruth Shaw, 
Finger Painting. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 14: Brazil 
Builds. 

Print Club Oct. 4-23: “America in 
the War.” 

Woodmere Art Gallery Oct. 3-24: 
5th Annual. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Oct.: Chinese 
Stone Rubbings; Photographs, G. 
Bartlett Hendricks. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 24: Thorne 
imerican Rooms in Miniature. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Oct.: 2ist 


International 
tion. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 7o 
Oct. 10: Chinese Paintings and 
Jades. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Oct. 5-81: Mid- 
town Gallery Group Show; Lino- 
Prints and Wood Block Prints, 
Howard Swenson; 3rd Rockford 
and Vicinity Young Artists An- 
nual. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery Oct.: 
Watercolors, Corp. William T. 
Gambling; * Oils, Abraham Levin; 
Sculpture, Charlotte Meyer. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Oct.: 20th Cen- 
tury Portraits; America in the 
Making. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries Oct. 11- 
30: Sculpture, Bernard Sopher. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery and School of Art Oct. 4- 
25: American Watercolorvists. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum To Oct. 
15: Watercolors, Lucile Jeffries. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Oct.: Artists For 
Victory; Old Master Paintings; 
Contemporary American Paintings; 
Contemporary Sculptures. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Oct.: Paintings, Richard 
Haines. 

De Young Memorial Museum To 
Oct. 20: Meet The Artist; Paint- 
ings, Jane Berlandina. 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 17: Bay 
Area Artists; Paintings, Gina 
Knee; To Oct. 10: Soviet Posters; 
Oct.: Artists For Victory. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy To Oct. 15: P-39 
—From Drawing Board To Flight. 


Watercolor Evxhihbi- 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
17: Oils, Mervin Jules. 

N. M. Acquavella (38E57) Oct. 9- 
31: Watercolors, Zoltan Hecht. 
Allerton House (694 Lexington) 
To Oct. 30: Paintings, Albert Jac- 
quez. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
16: Paintings, Dora B. Alexander; 
Watercolors, Ellen Glines. 

Artists Associates (138W15) To 
Oct. 23: Members Exhibition. 
Artists’ Gallery (43W55) To Oct. 
12: Sculpture, Irma Rothstein. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Oct. 4-16: Paintings, Fred 
Shane; To Oct. 14: Group Exhi 
bition; To Oct. 17: Signed Original 
Etchings and Lithographs. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Oct. 
16: American Tonalists and Im- 
pressionists. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Oct. 11- 
23: Photographic Portraits, Charles 
Leirens. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Oct. 
9: Paintings, Rose Blatiner. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Oct. 4-31: Flower Paintings. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy) 
To Nov. 8: Everyday Life in 
China. 

Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
16: Paintings, Kurt Roesch; Draw- 
ings, Ben-Zion. 

Contemporary Arts (1O6E57) To 
Oct. 16: 30th Annual Pre-Season 
Exhibit. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Oct.: Frenck 
and American Paintings. 

Albert Duveen Gallery (19E57) 
Oct.: Early American Paintings. 
Duveen Bros., Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Oct.: Old Masters. 

Sth Street Gallery (33W8) Oct.: 
Group Show. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Oct.: 
American Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park) Oct. 11-23: “‘As We See 
Them,’ Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Oct.: 
French Paintings. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Oct.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Oct. 23: Works, Will Barnet. 
Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
To Oct. 9: Satirical Drawings, 
Czermanski. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
(15 Vanderbilt) To Nov. 15: 
Founder's Show. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Oct. 3-7: 


(63E57) Oct.: 


“America In The War,” Artists 
for Victory. 
Koetser Galleries 
English Paintings. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Oct. 4- 
23: Paintings, Eric Isenberger. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Oct. 16: Group Exhibition of 
Figure Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Oct. 
5-30: ‘Picturesque’ Tradition in 
American Painting of 19th Cen- 
tury. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Oct. 16: French and American 
Paintings. 

Little Gallery (Lexington at 63) 
To Oct. 16: Paintings, Robert 
Barrett. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Oils and Watercolors, Contempo- 
rary American Artists. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) Oct. 5-23: 
Watercolors and Drawings. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
Oct.: Illuminated Manuscript Pages; 
Oct. 9: Argentine Prints; To Oct. 
11: Prints, Bruegel. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) Gains 
Oct.: Small Pictures by American 
Artists. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Oct. 4- 
23: Paintings, Yun Gee. 

Morton Galleries (222W59 Gains- 
borough Studios) Oct. 4-16: Group 
Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 28: Sculpture and Con- 
structions, Alexander Calder; To 
Oct. 17: Airways To Peace. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Oct.: 
English Paintings. 

New School For Social Research 
(66W12) To Oct. 11: Faculty 
Group Show. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Park West) Oct.: Recent 


(65E57) Oct.: 






I enclose $1.00. 


TRIAL OFFER — Next 8 Issues $ 
Order Now 


Tue Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. : 
Please enter my order for your TRIAL OFFER, 8 issues, for which 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Oct. 6-Nov. 7: 29th 
Annual N. W. Artists, Arts in 
Therapy; America In The War. 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College Oct.: Lith 
ographs, Daumier. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery Oct. 4-25: Islamic Art; 
Wood Carvings, Southern High- 
landers. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 15: 
The Debt of Art To Nature; To 
Oct. 24: War Art; Oct. 10-24: 
Speak Their Language. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Oct.; United States 
Navy Photographs. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Oct.: 
Water Colors of Today. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum T7o Oct. 11: 
Their Language. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor - Institute 
Oct.: Modern Dutch Art. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Coreoran Gallery Of Art Oct. 3-24: 
America in the War. 

National Gallery To Oct. 10: Art 
Exhibition by Marines at War: 
Art For Bonds. 

Smithsonian Institution Oct. 6-31: 
Paintings, Ceferino Palencia. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum 70 Oct. 6: 
Sketches and Cartoons, Arthur 
Seyk; Oct. 7-Nov. 14: Britain at 
War. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Oct. 26: 30th Dela- 
ware Annual. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Nov. 7: 
Ohio Servicemen’s Show; America 
in the War. 


CITY 


Accessions; “E” Award Programs 
and Souvenirs; 500 Portraits, 
Pirie MacDonald. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To 
Oct. 8: East-West; Oct. 7-28: 
Paintings, Josepk Scharl and 
Nevelson. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
15: Paintings I Love. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Oct. 
4: Toulouse-Lautrec; Oct. 11-31: 
Xavier Gonzalez. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Oct. 
10: Group Show of Drawings. 
Perls Galleries, Inc. (32E58) To 
Oct. 30; Paintings, Fred Paps- 

dor}. 

The Pinacotheca (20W58) Oct. 4- 
23: Paintings, Helen Frank. 
Puma Gallery (108W57) To Oct. 
16: Oils, Dick Spyer. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Oct.: 
Contemporary Americans. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) 
Oct.: French and American Paint- 
ings. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
(Lane) Oct.: Paintings. 


American 


Speak 


To Oct 


Andre Seligmann (15E57) Oct.: 
Paintings and Drawings, Lewis 
Daniel. 


Jacques Seligmann (32E57) Oct.: 
Old, Masters. 

60th’ Street Gallery (22E60) Oct.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Studio Guild Gallery (130W57) 
Oct. 4-16: Oils, Annie P. Lovick. 
Mary P. Lynch; Watercolors, Sara 
Bard. 

Wakefield Gallery (64E55) Oct. 4- 
16; Theatre in Art. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Oct. 1-80: Modern Lithographs. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Oct. 
7-Nov. 7: “The Art and Life o! 
Vincent Van Gogh.” 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Oct.: Old Master Paintings and 


Objects of Art. 
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XAVIER GONZALEZ is one of America's 
most noted mural painters and art teachers. 
His students at Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege of Tulane University in New Orleans; 
Sul Ross State Teachers College in Texas 
and of the Summer Classes in San Angelo, 
Texas; remember him as a painter and 
teacher who made it his task primarily to 
let them share his wide experience and tre- 
mendous technical ability. The result has 
been a group of painters in the South-West 
whose art is highly individual but technical- 
ly sound. 


Lectured recently at Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and in the South-West on the Tech- 
nical Development and Sources of History 
of Painting. 


A very close friend of Picasso, Mr. Gonzalez 
has kept in touch with every modern influ- 
ence and movement in art. He won a num- 
ber of awards, among them the First Prize, 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, New Orleans, 
1937, and an earlier International Mural 
Competition, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXHIBITION NOTE 


A retrospective showing of paintings, 
water colors and gouaches by Xavier 
Gonzalez will be shown from October 
11th through November 1, 1943, at the 
Norlyst Gallery, 59 West 56th St., 
N. Y., who plan a traveling exhibition 
of his work. 





BRUSHES 


For Everyone 


XAVIER GONZALEZ 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY e 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


“My experience as a painter and art-teacher 
has convinced me of the absolute necessity of 
using only best quality paint and materials for 
students as well as professionals. 


“Grumbacher Colors and Artists’ 
meets all these demands." 


Materials 





















“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity ot specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 
Artists’ Profession- 
al League.” 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents, 


MADE 
IN U.S.A. 


Send us the name 
of your local artists’ 
material dealer and 
we will mail you gratis 
an eight page mono- 
graph reprint (with 
full color plate) on 
your favorite medium 
either oil, watercolor, 
or pastel. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
STUDIO 
TUBE 1” x 4” 


Art teachers of public, parochial or private high schools 
interested in group student participation in the M. 
Grumbacher 1944 Memorial Awards in the Scholastic Oil 
Painting Division are invited to write for particulars. State 
number of students painting in oils. 





MATERIALS COLORS 





A BUSINESS MAN LOOKS AT ART! 


D. R. ARNOLD 


247 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


May 10, 1943 
Dear Mrs. Shaw: 


Although I do not like to write letters I do want to put into words 
my appreciation of your gallery and the kind of job you are doing. 


I came to you, as you know, a year ago—because I had been asked 
by a committee to investigate all possibilities relating to the matter of 
finding the best possible painter for a particular official portrait. Knowing 
nothing about “‘art,’’ and being deeply suspicious of all art galleries and 
art dealers. I came to you very much on my guard. Now that I look back 
you must have been amused—and perhaps annoyed—at my skepticism as 
well as my complete ignorance for I well remember how thorough I cross- 
examined you the first day about the artists, their relative merits and 
prices and even your own business set-up. 


This is to say that I am very grateful to you for several things. On 
the tangible side I have, out of this experience, a portrait of my wife which 
has already given me great pleasure and which will mean more and more 
to me as the years go by: and through this portrait have come the 
intangible things—a new interest and a new point of view. 


As a matter of fact, it has been pretty good fun. To my astonishment 
I have learned that my wife does not look the same to any two of our 
friends. Each one sees in her something else. Each one takes it upon himself 
to criticise the painter’s vision and interpretation, and none of them knows 
what they are talking about! For I have scrutinized every inch of the 
canvas—examined and re-examined every feature—I have photographed 
my wife’s mouth, nose and eyes from every possible angle and I know 
the artist is right. When our friends criticise the likeness they only prove 
to me how little they know and remind me of how little J knew this 
time last year. 


So I want to thank you for your straight-forward and intelligent 
dealing with me and my problem—for your patience with my prejudices 
and skepticism—for guiding me so surely in the choice of a painter who 
saw and painted my wife as I wanted her and for an all-round pleasant 
and enlightening experience in meeting and knowing Mr. Olinsky. 


Sincerely Yours, 


(signed) D. R. ARNOLD 


Portrait, Inc. 
460 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y 

Institute of History and Art Oct.: 
Contemporary American Water- 
colors; To Oct. 10: Works, K. ¢ 
Reynolds. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of New Mexico Oct.: 
Alexander Corazzo, Constructions 
Gretchen Schoeninger, Sculpture 
and Wire Objects. 

ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Oct. 11: Art Begins at Home. 

ATHENS. OHIO 

Ohio University Oct.: Paintings 
Kirsh, Sorby, and Faulkner. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Jo Oct. 15 
“Les Arts Francais.” 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 22: Cross 
Section of America; Camera Stud- 
ies by Case and Cross; Cartoons, 
Richard Q. Yardley; To Oct. 31: 
Selections From The May Collec- 
tions; Oct. 8-Nov. 29: Terrific 
Masters; French Drawings and 
Water Colors. 

Walter Art Gallery Oct. 9-Dec. 5: 
“Needlework of the Near East.” 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Oils, 
George Elmer Browne. 

BOSTON. MASS. 

Doll & Richards, Inc. Oct. 4-23: 
Paintings, James E. Greer. 

Institute of Modern Art 7o Oct. 
10: Members Show. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 5-31: 
Paintings, Dennis M. Bunker. 

Public Library Oct.: Etchings 4 
Drypoints, Frank W. Benson. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Oct. 28: Works 
Thecla and Hoyer; Oct. 8-Nov. 22: 
Prints, James Ensor and Edvard 
Munch. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 25: A Decade 
of Cincinnati Portraits; Oct. 5-31: 
American Indian Collection; Oct. 
8-31: America in the War. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Zo Nov. 28: Min 
iature Thorne Rooms; Oct 
Graphic Arts. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Oct. 7-31: 
“Art From The Islamic Nations 
From The Mediterranean.” 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library 7o Oct. 18: Pan 
American Arts and Crafts. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nor. 7: 
Camera Club; Oct.: Works, Artine 
Smith; Artists for Victory Post- 
ers; To Nov. 21: Works, William 
Cole. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct.: Oriental Exhi 
bition. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Oct.: 
Masterpieces. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery Jo Oct. 
31: American Art of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary Period. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum Oct. 3-31 
2nd Northeastern Wisconsin An 
nual. 

ITHACA, N. Y. 

Cornell University Oct. 3-30: Mor 
ris Kantor. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson-Atkins Museum Oct.: Re 
ligious Folk Art of the South- 
west; To Oct. 15 Paintings, Chang 
Shu-Chi. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum T7o Oct. 10: Cali- 
fornia Art Club. 

James Vigeveno Galleries 7o Oct. 
9: Paintings, Fran Soldini. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Oct.: Early 
American and European Glass. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery To 
Oct. 28: America In the War 
Print Exhibition. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University TJ7o Oct. 5 
What is Good Design? Oct. 7-31: 
Prints of American Landscape. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Oct. 10: New Ac- 
quisitions and Student Work. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Oct. 10: 22nd In- 
ternational Watercolor Exhibition. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Oct.: Pre-Co- 
lumbian Arts of Latin America. 
Walker Art Center To Oct. 15: 
“Definitions” Exhibition. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum (Oct. 7-24: Paintings 


30 


Denver Owned 


by Young Americans; Paintings, 
Esther Williams; Modern Amer- 
ican Prints. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Pvt. 
Harry Lowe. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today Oct. 4-16: 
Lane Muse. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Oct.: 
Members Show; To Oct. 21: Oskar 
Kokoschka. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum 7o Oct. 
26: British War Cartoons. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences Oct. 
3-24: Modern Dutch Art; Artists 
For Victory Prints. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Oct. 3-31: Annual Ex- 
hibition of Watercolors, Pastels, 
Drawings and Prints. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial Oct.: People Posed 
and Unposed; Polish Exhibition; 
Minnesota Watercolor Association 
Show; Prints, Reynold H. Weide- 
naar. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Oct.: Ruth Shaw, 
Finger Painting. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Museum of Art 7o Oct. 14: 
Ruilds. 

Print Club Oct. 4-23: 
the War.” 

Woodmere Art Gallery Oct. 3-24: 
5th Annual. 

PITTSFIELD. MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Oct.: Chinese 
Stone Rubbings; Photographs, G. 
Bartlett Hendricks. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 24: Thorne 
American Rooms in Miniature. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Oct.: 21st 


Isaac 


Brazil 


“‘America in 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
17: Oils, Mervin Jules. 

N. M. Acquavella (38E57) Oct. 9- 
31: Watercolors, Zoltan Hecht. 

Allerton House (694 Lexington) 
To Oct. 30: Paintings, Albert Jac 
quez. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
16: Paintings, Dora B. Alexander, 
Watercolors, Ellen Glines 

Artists Associates (138W15) To 
Oct. 23: Members Exhibition. 

Artists’ Gallery (43W55) To Oct. 
12; Sculpture, Irma Rothstein 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Oct. 4-16: Paintings, Fred 
Shane; To Oct. 14: Group Exhi 
bition; To Oct, 17: Signed Original 
Etchings and Lithographs. 

Babeock Galleries (38E57) Jo Oct. 
16: American Tonalists and Im- 
pressionists. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Oct. 11 
23: Photographic Portraits, Charles 
Leirens. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Oct. 
9: Paintings, Rose Blatiner. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Oct. 4-31: Flower Paintings. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy) 
To Nov. 8: Everyday Life in 
China, 

Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct 
16: Paintings, Kurt Roesch; Draw 
ings, Ben-Zion. 

Contemporary Arts (1O6E57) To 
Oct. 16: 30th Annual Pre-Season 
Exhibit. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Oct.: French 
and American Paintings 

Albert Duveen Gallery (19E57) 
Oct.: Early American Paintings. 

Duveen Bros., Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Oct.: Old Masters. 

Sth Street Gallery 
Group Show. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Oct.: 
American Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park) Oct. 11-23: “As We See 
Them,” Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Oct.: 
French Paintings. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Oct.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Oct. 23: Works, Will Barnet. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
To Oct. 9: Satirical Drawings, 
Czermanski. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
(15 Vanderbilt) To Nov. 15: 
Founder's Show. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Oct. 3-7: 


(63E57) Oct.: 


(33WS8) Oct.-: 


International 
tion. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 7o 
Oct. 10: Chinese Paintings and 
Jades. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Oct. 5-31: Mid- 
town Gallery Group Show; Lino- 
Prints and Wood Block Prints, 
Howard Swenson; 3rd Rockford 
and Vicinity Young Artists An- 
nual, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery Oct.: 
Watercolors, Corp. William T. 
Gambling; Oils, Abraham Levin; 
Sculpture, Charlotte Meyer. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Oct.: 20th Cen- 
tury Portraits; America in the 
Making. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries Oct. 11- 
30: Sculpture, Bernard Sopher. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery and School of Art Oct. 4- 
25: American Watercolorists. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum To Oct. 
15: Watercolors, Lucile Jeffries. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Oct.: Artists For 
Victory; Old Master Paintings; 
Contemporary American Paintings; 
Contemporary Sculptures. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Oct.: Paintings, Richard 
Haines. 

De Young Memorial Museum To 
Oct. 20: Meet The Artist; Paint- 
ings, Jane Berlandina. 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 17: Bay 
Area Artists; Paintings, Gina 
Knee; To Oct. 10: Soviet Posters; 
Oct.: Artists For Victory. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy TJ7o Oct. 15: P-39 
—From Drawing Board To Flight. 


Watercolor Exhibi- 


“America In The 
for Victory. 
Koetser Galleries 
English Paintings. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Oct. 4- 
23: Paintings, Eric Isenberger. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Oct. 16: Group Exhibition of 
Figure Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Oct. 
5-30: ‘Picturesque’ Tradition in 
American Painting of 19th Cen- 
tury. 
Lilienfeld 
Oct. 16: 
Paintings. 
Little Gallery (Lexington at 63) 
To Oct. 16: Paintings, Robert 
Barrett. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Oils and Watercolors, Contempo- 
rary American Artists. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) Oct. 5-23: 
Watercolors and Drawings. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
Oct.: INuminated Manuscript Pages; 
Oct. 9: Argentine Prints; To Oct. 
11: Prints, Bruegel. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) Gains 
Uct.: Small Pictures by American 
Artists. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Oct. 4- 
23: Paintings, Yun Gee. 

Morton Galleries (222W59 Gains- 
borough Studios) Oct. 4-16: Group 
Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 28: Sculpture and Con- 
structions, Alexander Calder; To 
Oct. 17: Airways To Peace. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Oct.: 
English Paintings. 

New School For Social Research 
(66W12) To Oct. 11: Faculty 
Group Show. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Park West) Oct.: Recent 


War,” Artisis 


(65E57) Oct.: 


Galleries (21E57) To 
French and American 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Oct. 6-Nov. 7: 29t 
Annual N. W. Artists, Arts i 
Therapy; America In The War. 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College Oct.: Lith 
ographs, Daumier. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery Oct. 4-25: Islamic Art; 
Wood Carvings, Southern High 
landers. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 15: 
The Debt of Art To Nature; To 
Oct. 24: War Art; Oct. 10-24: 
Speak Their Language. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Oct.: United States 
Navy Photographs. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Oct.: 
Water Colors of Today. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum T7o Oct. 11: 
Their Language. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor - Institute 
Oct.: Modern Dutch Art. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Coreoran Gallery Of Art Oct. 3-24: 
America in the War. } 
National Gallery To Oct. 10: Art) 
Exhibition by Marines at War;) 
Art For Bonds. | 
Smithsonian Institution Oct. 6-317. 
Paintings, Ceferino Palencia. ! 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. | 
Lawrence Art Museum To Oct. 6: 
Sketches and Cartoons, Arthur 
Seyk; Oct. 7-Nov. 14: Britain at 
War. | 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ; 
Art Center To Oct. 26: 30th Dela-) 
ware Annual. | 

| 


American 


Speak 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 

Butler Art Institute ZTo Nov. 7: 
Ohio Servicemen's Show; America) 
in the War. e 


CITY 


Accessions; “E” Award Programg 
and Souvenirs; 590 Portraits, 
Pirie MacDonald. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 70 
Oct. 8: East-West; Oct. 7-285 
Paintings, Joseph Scharl and@ 
Nevelson. " 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
15: Paintings I Love. 4 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Oct. 
4: Toulouse-Lautrec; Oct. 11-3125 
Xavier Gonzalez. 5 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Oct.4 
10; Group Show of Drawings. ; 
(32E58) Toa 
Paintings, Fred Paps- 


To Oct. 


Perls Galleries, Ine. 
Oct. 30: 
dorf. 
The Pinacotheca (20W58) Oct. 4- 
23: Paintings, Helen Frank. 

Puma Gallery (108W57) To Oct. 
16; Oils, Dick Spyer. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Oct. 
Contemporary Americans. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57 
Oct.: French and American Paint- 
ings. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
(Lane) Oct.: Paintings. 
Andre Seligmann (15E57) Oct.r¥ 
Paintings and Drawings, Lewis 
Daniel. 

Jacques Seligmann (32E57) Oct..¥§ 
Old Masters. 7 
60th Street Gallery (22E60) Oct.2 
Group Exhibition. 

Studio Guild Gallery (130W57)) 
Oct. 4-16> Oils, Annie P. Lovick, 
Mary P. Lynch; Watercolors, Sara 
Bard. 4 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) Oct. 4- 
16: Theatre in Art. j 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Oct. 1-30: Modern Lithographs. % 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) OctJ 
7-Nov. 7: “The Art and Life oj 
Vincent Van Gogh.” 4 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Oct.: Old Master Paintings and 
Objects of Art. 


Maiden 


TRIAL OFFER — Next 8 Issues $4 
Order Now 


Tue Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. : 
Please enter my order for your TRIAL OFFER, 8 issues, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 


The Art Digesi 
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